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CHAPTER 1 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


NTRODUCTION 


In the second Vatican Council’s Declaration on Christian 
tducation, it is stated that the Church, in view of the mission of 
alvation entrusted to her by Christ, has, therefore, to play a role 
n the progress and development of education. The Church | 
epeatedly asserts that it is her right and responsibility to be 
nvolved in education, at all levelsand inall branches. At present, 
n most parts of the world, the Church is heavily involved in 
ducation, including secular education, as distinct from specifically 
eligious education. 


It would be of interest to see what has been the attitude of the 
hurch towards education, including secular education, in the 
ourse of her long history, from its origin right through the 
enturies. 


For this purpose we have reviewed the Church’s educational 
ctivities throughout the centuries of her existence. We have noted 
pecially relevant features of her activity in this field, but only in 

brief and cursorily manner. The purpose of this study is not to 
roduce a comprehensive scholarly work on the History of Catholic 
ducation throughout the Church’s History. This would be an 
mpossible task, which can only be tackled in a fragmented way by 
aking separate studies of the different periods and countries, 


Our purpose is simply to refer to the characteristic features of 
he Church’s educational work at different periods, indicating in 
articular how the policy of the Church has evolved in conformity 
ith the needs of the times. 


The earlier periods are considered very briefly, because for 
ne thing the Church’s activity was more limited and also less 
ata are available. We have somewhat expanded our study of 
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the more recent period and especially of the présefit actual sitiiatiofi, 
in order to take stock of the Church’s present position in the face 
of many and serious difficulties. 


For the purpose of this study we have consulted many volumes 
on the History of the Church, and many other studies bearing on 
our topic, a list of the main works consulted, is given in the 
appendix. 


CHAPTER 2 


1 EARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
(the first four centuries, till about A.D. 375) 


During this period, christianity gradually spread throughout 
the Roman Empire, where the Hellenic Culture was very predomi- 
nant. 


The Church became firmly established and organised early in 
the second century. The concern of the Church for some type of 
christian education showed itself quite early. About the year 96, 
Pope St. Clement in his letter to the Corinthians, used the expres- 
sion ‘en Christo paideia’; in the mind of the philosophers of that 
time, the Greek word paideia is to be translated as humanitas, 
meaning the outcome of education, here in the spirit of Christ 
(en Christo). Already St. Paul had been concerned with the way 
parents should bring up their children (Eph. VI, a, Coly 11T, 2578 


The Church was faced with a twofold educational task: first, 
to provide religious instruction and training of children and 
converts in the christian doctrine, worship and way of life; and, 
secondly, since the christian religion has a strong intellectual 
aspect and the christians were living in a highly developed 
humanistic (Hellenic) culture, quite a number of christians felt 
strongly inclined to synthesize their christian life with the best of 
the humanistic culture found in the philosophical and rhetorical 
studies of the pagan schools of that time. 


St. Justin, the martyr (died c. 165) was a layman, apologist 
and teacher of philosophy first at Ephesus, and after 135 at his 
house in Rome. He speaks of his conversion from Platonism to 
Christianity, as if there was no discontinuity between the two. He 
felt that the Word of God could have inspired the great pagan 
authors, he would agree with the thesis developed later (end of 
2nd century) by Clement of Alexandria, that philosophy is God’s 
gift to the Greeks, is in fact a preparation for the Gospel, similar 
to that of the Old Testament to the Jews, prior to the revelation of 
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the Son of God. Thete was, however, strong Opposition to thess 
views, from a smal] but powerful group of christian philosophers, 
such as Tertullian, (c. 157), who asserts that christians have no 
need for learning, since they have the Gospels. However the large 
majority of the Greek-and Latin christian writers of that time, who 
discussed the question, strongly favoured the study of pagan 
literature and philosophy, because these contained some elements 
of truth, and provided a good preparation for the study of Scrip- 
ture and Theology. Thus, St. Basil the Great, (c. 330-397), in 
his essay entitled ‘to young men who might derive profit from 
pagan literature’ he advised to imitate the bee which draws from 
the flowers only what it needs. 


Since there existed an efficient system of secular schools, the 
Church felt no need of starting a parallel system of schools of its 
own, at the primary or secondary levels. Quite a number of the 
christians belonged to the professional and well-to-do classes, and 
they were keen on their children being educated in these well 
established schools. Also many of the important converts came 
to the Church, after they had passed through these pagan schools. 
However, the Church was aware that such education was essentially 
incomplete, and might constitute a danger for the soutid faith and 
morals of her children. Therefore the Church strongly insisted 
on the duty of the christian parents to make their own provisions 
for the christian education of their children. The Church also 
provided for the direct instruction and trainifig in christian doct- 
rine, liturgy and way of life in Catechumenates. In quite a 
number of cases these courses of instruction were conducted by 
priests, and also the bishops. 


Some famous courses of instruction of avery high standard 
by great bishops of the 4th century are still extant, such as those 


of St. Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Jerusalem, Theodore of Mop- 
suesta, and also Augustine. 


One effective antidote against the pagan and also immoral 
teachings in the pagan schools, may have been provided by the 
apparently large number of christians teaching in these schools. 
This is confirmed by Tertullian’s objections against christians 
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teaching in pagan schools, because it might endanger their faith. 
Yet the practice of christians teaching in these schools, seems to 
have been quite general. This is also evident from the decree of 
the Emperor Julian (the Apostate) in 362, which banned christians 
from teaching in pagan schools because in his opinion the classics 
could not be correctly explained by those who despise the gods 
who are honoured therein. This, by implication, would show the 
help and guidance christian pupils could receive from these 
teachers when confronted with objectionable ideas in their studies 
of the pagan classics 


Whereas the Church had no regular system of schools in the 
various regions of the Roman Empire where good efficient pagan 
schools were available, the situation was different in the more 
remote regions where christianity had already spread, as f.i. in 
Semitic Mesopotamia. Here, for the first time, we find a regular 
system of education organised by the Church to serve her own 
needs, here leasons were givenin the vernacular tongue thus 
promoting the growth of a national culture. 


Before concluding this rapid survey of this first period or the 
Church’s concern for education, we should still mention the 
various schools of philosophy and theology, run by famous 
philosophers and theologians. One of the very first is St. Justin, 
already mentioned, who with his disciple Tatian and also 
Athenagoras, initiated a new type of the christian intellectual that 
was emerging at that time. Some time later there was the 
Alexandrian School, with Clement and Origen, which was both a 
university with a multiplicity of subjects, andaclub, given the 
small number of its students, there were the schools of Antioch, of 
Cappadocia with Basil and the two Gregory’s. 


2 EARLY MEDIEVAL EDUCATION (5th-6th centuries) 


The invasion of the Western Empire by the Barbarians, resulted 
in the gradual break up of the educational system set up by the 
Roman Empire, This Roman system lingered on for some time, 
sporadically in a few regions of Italy and in Vandal Africa, it was 
also kept going by some individual teachers in various regions, 
such as Isidore of Seville (c. 560). 


In the absence of any effective system of education, the 
Church assumed the responsibility for education, because she 
realized that without it the clergy would be incompetent to carry 
onthe work of salvation and provide aids for a true christian 
living. Education was also needed to civilise the barbarian 
nations which the Church was christianising. Two types of 
schools became prominent in that period, the monastic schools and 
the cathedral or episcopal schools. 


Monastic Schools— The monasteries felt the need of educating 
‘their aspirant monks, to enable them to read the sacred books, and 
understand them. This entailed a good education in reading and 
writing, and in grammar, it also required a general education in 
the classics, as an introduction to the sacred books. 


This type of education was already existing in a simplified 
form, in the 4th century in the monasteries of the East, but it was — 
strictly limited to initiation into the reading of the sacred books. — 
The more elaborate type of education in monasteries originated in — 
Ireland in the 5th and 6th centuries when the great Irish Apostles 
and Saints Patrick, Columban, Bridget, established schools at 
various places in the island. The Irish monks opend their schools 
to the laity as well as to the clergy, and the studies were gradually 
extended to the Greek Classics. 


This movement of monastic schools spread from Ireland first 
to England and then to the Continent. Typical of such early 
monastic schools are: Tours in France, Fulda in Germany, Jarrow 
in N. England, Monte Cassino in Italy, Iona in Scotland, 
Clonmacnois in Ireland. 


Cathedral Schools— With the suppression of the pagan (Roman 
type) schools under Justinian I, in 529, and the general political 
and social disorganisation prevailing inthe 6th century, the — 
Bishops realised that it was incumbent on them to provide a solid © 
educational foundation for the recruits to the clergy, to enable — 
them to carry out their work efficiently. Thus came into existence 
the cathedral or episcopal schools. Gradually as these episcopal 


schools developed, they were thrown open to the laity, at least to 
the members of the aristocracy. 
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These schools modelled their courses on those of the formal 
Xoiman schools, secular subjects derived from classical antiquity 
vere studied as a preparation for later religious studies. They 
were known as the seven liberal arts, acquired by natural reason, 
0 be followed by the ‘divine learning’ comprising Judaco-Christian 
scripture, liturgical works, Writings of the Fathers, etc. The 
seven liberal arts are a combination of the trivium and the 
guadrivium. The trivium comprises grammar, reading and writing 
Latin, rhetoric, dialectic, correct speaking, reasoning and 
preaching. The quadrivium comprises arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy (to compute Easter dates), and music (to sing psalms). 


Parish Schools— The multiplication of rural parishes made it 
imperative to recruit and educate a large number of priests, hence 
elementary schools were gradually set up in various parishes. The 
Ecclesiastical Synod of Vaisson (France) in 529, constituted a real 
andmark inthe development of christian education, when it 

ecreed that all priests in charge of a parish should providea 
christian education to the children of the parish, the children 
should be provisionally admitted as ‘lectores’ so as to prepare 
from among them the future members of the clergy. This direction 
of the Council of Vaisson has been hailed as the origin of the free 
country school unknown in antiquity. This system of parish 
schools, in which the functions of parish priest and teacher were 
closely associated, developed rapidly in other regions of the 
Continent, such as Spain, Italy and various places in Gaul. 


By gradually extending a kind of education, which at first was 
only found within the cloisters these episcopal and parish schools, 
brought about a combination of schoolmaster and _ Spiritual 
director. Thus originated the specific type of christian education 
which the Church has maintained right through the centuries. In 
fact for many centuries this was the only type of school known in 
the West. 


CHAPTER 3 


1 THE CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE 
(end of 8th century to 12th century) 


The development, particularly of cathedral schools led to the 
Carolingian Renaissance under Charlemagne (742-814) and his 
immediate successors. Up to then, the Church had been alone in her 
concern for social problems, including education. Under 
Charlemagne the Church received the State backing for her 
educational work, Charlemagne was surprised by the ignorance of 
some of the Bishops not to speak of the lay administrators, and he 
readily availed himself of the educational facilities provided by the 
Church. 


Charlemagne initiated an important scholastic reform by 
requiring that a clerk automatically becomes a pedagogue. The 
ordinary parish priests were ordered to provide education for the 
local children. The great abbays andcathedrals all organised schools, 
under the general supervision of the State through the Church. The 
bishops and abbots were sent out by Charlemagne as his envoys, 
missi dominici’; they were to play the role of inspectors of 
education. In this way the Church was the primary source of 
scholasticreform under Charlemagne. 


Alcuin, a deacon, who in 778 became master of the cathedral 
school in York, was in 781 appointed by Charlemagne head of the 
Palatine School at Achen. This school was meant to provide a more 
advanced religious and academic training for the brighter clerics and 
also for laymen; Charlemagne himself and his heirs and friends 
were educated in this school, 


The Emperor imported considerable foreign talent to improve 
the staff at various centres of culture. Along with Alcuin, other 
English scholars were brought over to transmit the studies and 
discipline of the Anglo-Saxon schools. 
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An appreciable contribution to intellectual revival came from 
Moorish Spain through christian refugees, whose intellectual skill 
had been developed through disputation with Muslims. Italy on its 
part contributed a more formalistic classical tradition through its 
grammarians and chroniclers. 


In monastic schools education was free, in cathedral schools the 
rich were expected to pay, but the poor were not excluded. The fees 
were collected by the teachers. Education in the parish school was, 
of course, free. There were also schools for girls, but fewer, some 
of them of very high standard. 


In the 10th century, the break up of the Carolingian Empire 
put anend to the Carolingian Renaissance, and schools declined 
along with all civilian activity. The Church grew independent 
from all lay authority and the authority of the Church was accepted 
in matters of education aswell as in matters of belief and behaviour. 


A renewed interest in the renovation of education in the 
West, led to an educational renaissance in the 12th century. 


The third Lateron Council in 1179 directed the clergy to 
establish as many schools as possible for the free education of 
children, even of ‘poor scholars’. In the 12th century some of the 
schools acquired special fame and became also specialised, owing to 
the presence and tastes of renowned teachers, this in particular was 
the case in Paris and also with the renowned masters at Chartres, 
Bernard, Thierry, and William of Conches. 


In the middle of the 12th century the monastic schools began 
to deteriorate, as the regulars were abandoning educational work 
to concentrate on strictly spiritual avocations. This was in large 
part due to the urban renaissance, so that educational work passed 
to the secular clergy who soon proved themselves excellent teachers. 


The cathedral or episcopal schools continued to flourish and 
develop, as at Paris and elsewhere. 


In the 12th and 13th centuries, in the more advanced countries 
of Western Europe, a fairly wide spread of education was available, 
comprising moral education as well as factual information. 
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Mention should be made of the development of professional 
schools, particularly in Italy for the training in medicine and law, 
such was the famous law school at Bologna, In the early stages, 
in the 12th century, there was no special residence and lectures 
were held in the convents. There were also the famous medical 
schools at Salerno in Italy, and Montpellier in France. These 
various types of schools, especially the more. famous ones, as they 
developed and specialised in various branches, gave rise to the 
emergence of universities. 


2. LATE MEDIEVAL PERIOD (13th-15th century) 


Universities—A clear sign of the educational renaissance at the 
end of the 12th century, is the emergence of universities, some of 
them very famous, to be found in many places all over Western 
Europe. 


In the more famous cathedral schools, the multiplicity of 
masters because of the multiplicity of subjects, and the large 
numbers of students, resulted in rivalries between them. and led to 


conflicts between religious and civil authorities. This brought | 


about a fundamental reorganisation of the system of education. It 
started with the formation of unions of. teachers or of students, 
called ‘universitas magistrorum/studentium’. 


Simultaneously there was the practice of the chancellor or the 
cathedral school or some other episcopal authority granting to 
some masters permission to open other schools in the neighbour- 
hood of the cathedral schools. The further step consisted in the 
granting of the ‘licence to teach’ at various centres. but only after 
passing a final examination. This granting of the licence of 
teaching, gradually escaped from episcopal control, as it was 
recognised that only such a licence, granted by the Pope, or at 
times (rarely) by the emperor, would have authority and be 
recognised as such in various places, Thus came into being the 
‘studia generalia’, later called universities which were granted by 
the Pope especially, the right of conferring degrees, after formal 
€Xamination. ‘The degree originally meaning licence to teach. 
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One of the first and foremost universities was the one at Paris, 
which came formally into being around 1160, it received its powers 
from successive popes; in 1231 it received its Charter by Papal 
Bull. Besides Paris, France had many other famous universities. 
In Italy also there came into existence a number of universities, in 
particular Salerno (medicine), Bologna (law), Padua, Florence, etc: 
In England, Oxford came into being at the end of the 12th century, 
and Cambridge slightly later, both universities were modelled on 
Paris. Also in other parts of Europe many universities came into 
existence within a span of 100 years, Prague was one of the oldest, 
Heidleberg rapidly became famous. In Spain there were among 
many others, Valadolid, Salamanca (O.P.), Alcala. 


~ 


Most of the universities received their charter and other 
privileges from the Popes, and so were independent of the local 
authorities. This however, does not mean emancipation away 
from the catholic faith. The universities were religious corpora- 
tions and secured academic authority, in so far as it did not conflict 
with dogma. The vast majority of both students and masters were 
tonsured clerics. 


The members of the recently established mendicant orders, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, after overcoming initial 
strong opposition, securéd a firm place in the most famous univer- 
sities, such as Paris, Oxford and Cambridge and through their 
eminent scholarship greatly enhanced the prestige of these univer- 
sities. It may be said truthfully that modern learning had its 
origin in the medieval universities, founded by the Church. However 
from the end of the 14th century onwards, there was a clear 
tendency on the patt of the educational institutions and their 
masters to strive towards independence from the Church authorities. 
Laymen, mainly middle class people, began to play an increasingly 
important role in the intellectual field. Buridan, in 1328, was the 
first non cleric to become Rector of the Paris University. Generally 
there was an evident tendency of the State claiming the civilian 
functions of the Church. 


Humanistic Tendencies — In the field of intellectual evolution, 
the Middle Ages were characterised by an intimate union of faith 
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and thought: literature, philosophy, and the sciences were all 
considered as having a common basis. The breach occurred during 
the second half of the 14th century when the intellect claimed 
autonomy, and a new atmosphere was gradually created which was 
to be that of. ‘modern philosophy’. 


Towards the end of the Middle Ages, there was an increasing 
interest in studies relating to the importance of man. In the 15th 
century, the greatest development took place in the exact sciences, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, as also the sciences concerned 
with observation and the individual person. Great progress was 
also made in Medicine. Considerable advances were made in the 
realm of Economics and Social Science. In all this there appeared 
areal divorce from Gospel Principles. Francois de Mayronis 
found a ready hearing when he declared that economic relations 
were subject tothe lawof interest and not to morality. This 
intellectual ferment had many attractive and solid sides to it, but 
was nonetheless disturbing the structure which had once been the 
christian intellectual order, and was being seriously undermined. 
This stress on humanistic thought, started in the 14th century, had 
its origin in the schools set up around that time in the free cities. 
These schools were meant to cater for the needs of the new urban 
population, whose economic importance in society was rapidly 
increasing. The humanists in their pedagogical methods often 
referred back to the Greek and Latin Classics. In various centres 
in Italy these humanistic tendencies were much in evidence. In 
the Netherlands, the Brethren of the Common Life were very 
active in the humanistic reform in education, in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. 


Some of the most important humanists in the Netherlands 
and in Germany were the products of their schools. Erasmus 
(1466-1535) was one of their most famous pupils, although he 
criticised their pedagogical methods as being archaic and scholastic. 
In England also, by the end of the 15th century, humanistic 
education was much in evidence, in particular at St. Paul’s School 
founded by the dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, who favoured 
the transformation through humanism of the old ecclesiastical 
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schools. The scholar, statesman and saint, Thomas More, 
(1477-1536) was also a distinguished humanist, his interest in 
pedagogy derived from the interrelation he saw between 
educational social and political problems and hence how society 
influences education. Another influential humanist and pedagogue, 
was Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540), of Spanish origin who spent most 
of his life in England and in the Netherlands, where for some time 
he taught in Louvain. He was greatly influenced by Erasmus, but 
struck an independent line by stressing the need of the cities to 
provide for the education of the poor, he likewise stressed the need 
of educating the women. Vives wasa pioneer inthe theory of 
education, he emphasised the social function of education. He was 
against running schools for profit and insisted that teachers should 
not only be prepared in their specific fields, but alsoin psychology 
so as to be able to understand the child. 


The christian humanists, unthinkingly and unwillingly prepared 
the way for the Reformation by their own well founded criticisms. 
Erasmus in his ‘Praise of Folly’ directed his mordant irony against 
popes, monks and theologians, as als against various aspects of 
the cult. Evena future saint, Thomas More, in his ‘Ideal of the 
Kingdom of Utopia’, favoured the meeting of all religions in one 
common cult. These strictures and liberal views, actually 
expressed the opinion of many who, though loyal to the catholic 
faith, felt little love for the Church as it presented itself to the 
world in that period. Such criticisms could easily disturb those 
who were weak in their faith. 


SOUR IGHAPTER 4 


1 CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE COUNTER 
REFORMATION 
(16th century) 


The leaders of the Catholic Counter-Reformation considered 
education as one of the most powerful tools in their struggle 
against the enemies of the Church. The faithful had to be educated 
not to be misled by the criticisms of the reformers. There was an 
urgent need of educated fervent priests, along with the provision 
for the education and training of an effective and well-principled 
laity, both elite and popular. 


Quite a number of universities were started by the Church and 
also by the religious orders, in particular the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, and ata later date by the Jesuits, in particular in 
Spain but also elsewhere. 


The Jesuits exercised a most fundamental role in this work of 
reformation through education. Though the order was not 
originally established as a teaching order, soon its founder St 
Ignatius of Loyola realised the urgency of the right type of 
education both for the simple people, mainly through catechetics, 
and for the formation of an educated elite through an all-round 
education based mainly on the classics, but greatly stressing the 
training of character and ethical formation. It has been said that 
in every department of human affairs, including economics, 
politics and finance, the Jesuits succeeded in discovering means 
for the advancement of God’s glory. As early. as 1537 Fr 
Toussaint was of the opinion that ‘‘the college will do more for 
the gospel than all our sermons’’. St Ignatius stated that in order 
to reinstate religion, we must first prepare the students by 
cultivating the intellect. through the inferior branches of learning 
such as the humanities, philosophy and the sciences. 
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ignatius insisted on his men entering the universities to prepare 
themselves for their apostolate. The Jesuits played a prominent 
role in the revival of catholicism through the training of priests in 
Various universities. 


At the college of Clermont (Paris) the Jesuits were skilled in 
the formation of genuine humanists, lovers of Latin and Greek. as 
well as fervent catholics. The Jesuits eastablished many colleges in 
Poland and adjacent regions (Riga, Polatsk). At Bransber a Jesuit 
institution was training missionaries for Sweden, Finland and 
Russia. In the college of Douay (France) and the German college in 
Rome they trained men specially for the fight against protestantism. 


The Jesuits founded many schools and colleges in the Protestant 
countries, such as Vienna and Ingoldstadt. Even at that time the 
sons of many non-catholics frequented the Jesuit colleges. Princes 
who had been educated in Jesuit colleges worked hard for the 
catholic restoration, in particular in Germany and adjacent 
regions. 


In this period, along with the Jesuits many religious 
congregations came into existence, with education as their special 
apostolate. 


The Ursulines, who received papal approval in 1544, did for 
the education of the girls what the Jesuits had done for that of the 


boys. 


The Barnabites (papal approval in 1533) worked as efficient 
teachers, in particular in Italy. According to the Council of Trent 
(Ch. XXVIII) colleges must be established everywhere, where the 
rich and the poor are to be received from the age of twelve and 
divided into classes. From among them the Bishops will select a 
certain number for the service of the Churches, and the others will 
continue their studies to become good catholic laymen. 


In France, at the time of the Renaissance, the schools of the 
Jesuits and other religious orders had reconciled the teaching of the 
new Humanism with the established. doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and flourished with special brilliance. The 
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Council of Trent (1544-1568) declared that the school is the place 
where the Church can carry out her mission of salvation, by 
joining christian education with human formation. 


Nor were the children of the poorer classes neglected, the 
Council of Trent ordered the Bishops to see that the parochial 
schools were properly run, and to pay the masters in cash or by 
granting them a benefit. 


Cardinal Ximenes already in 1516 had enacted a law which 
provided for a school attached to each village church, where the 
sacristan, as the school master, would impart the rudiments of 
instruction, while manual training was also emphasized. St Charles 
Boromeo in Milan, set the example by founding hundreds of 
primary schools from 1564 onwards. 


St. Joseph Calasanctius (died in 1648), a priest, made 
significant contributions to the educational development in Europe 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. He catered very specially for poor 
children, by establishing for them free schools. For this purpose 
he established an order of poor clerks regular, known as the 
Piarists, which spread throughout Italy. 


In this same 16th century, a Spanish Benedictine made, as far 
as is known, what were the first efforts to teach deaf mutes to 
speak and write. 


Everywhere the Church took gradually charge of the education 
of millions of children, teaching them the rudiments of grammar 
and arithmetic along with a solid religious formation. 


Jesuit missionary groups were, on several occasions, sent by 
the popes to Constantinople, where in spite of strong opposition, 
they managed to open schools and even to preach. 


Not only in the old Catholic countries, but also in the newly 
discovered parts of the world, did the Church through her mission- 
aries apply herself earnestly to the task of furthering educatian 
as an essential part of the missionary apostolate. 
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The Portuguese entered India at the end of the 15th century: 
is they regarded education as a most suitable means for their work; 
ery soon, with the help of the missionaries mostly Franciscans at 
‘irst, they established several schools at Goa, Daman, Diu, 
Sranganore, Ceylon, Hooghly, Chittagong, etc. Most of these 
were primary schools. where instruction was provided in the 
shristian doctrine, arithmetic, a few crafts and local dialects. 
Provision was also made for more advanced education, by 
sstablishing colleges as in Goa St Paul’s College, which was 
reorganised by St Francis Xavier. 


In the Bombay area also several schools were started by the 
Portuguese missionaries. The earliest was a Jesuit college 
sstablished in Chaul in 1580, other Jesuit colleges were established 
at Margao and Rachol. 


In the Spanish and Portuguese colonies of the New World, the 
hurch assumed complete control of education, which was carried 
ut at first, by the Franciscans and the Dominicans, and later on 
y the Augustinians, the Jesuits and the Mercedarians. The first 
lementary schools were started in Mexico by the Franciscans in 
525. Secondary education at first existed only in the monasteries, 
ut at the end of the 16th century some separate secondary schools 
ere established for the Indian nobility in Mexico, Bogota, 
antiago, Chillon, etc. The pioneers in this work were the 
ominicans, but soon the Jesuits became the important teachers. 


Spanish universities, on the models of Bologna and Paris were 

lso established in the New World, which received papal as well as 

royal authorisation. In the spanish colonies eventually ten major 

nd fifteen minor universities came into existence, the latter being 

ctually colleges or secondary schools. Of the above nine were 

un by the Jesuits, four by the Dominicans, one each by the 
ranciscans and Augustinians. 


In Peru and other parts of Spanish America, the Church 
ntroduced and conducted whatever formal eduction was given, 
ot only for Indians but also for Spaniards and Metizos. The 
chools ranged from the elementary grade up to universities, 
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In North America also in Georgia, Florida, Texas, Atizona 


and California the Franciscans incinded education as an essential 
_ of their apostolate. 


The Philippines owed the Church most of the formal education 
that was theirs: the schools were usually the work of the religious 
orders; the Jesuits inaugurated a lot of secondary schools. 


In lhe second half of the 16th century the Jesuits had a college 
in Macao, which was the port of entry into ‘China for - 
missionaries. 


2 CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


In this century, France’s leadership in the political world of 
Europe, was also evident in the field of education. One of the 
most important developments in education was the involvyment of 
meets orders and congregations in the education of the: poor. 


Gre oF feadine educational theorists of the late 17th century, 
was the French Archbishop Fenelon, specially known for ny 
regtise on girls’ education. 


In France vtactically all schools and universities were con- 
trolled by the religious teaching congregations, the most famous 
being the Jesuits.. Of the latter the protestant Francis Bacon 
said ‘their teaching is so good, that | wish they were on our side”” 
By mid-century, the Jesuits had 14000 pupils and their colleges all 
over France numbered 612. Descartes regarded the Jesuit college 
of La Fleche as the most famous educational establishment in 
BUrORe. Re 


Early in the 17th century, the Oratorians, founded by Berulle. 
had been ordered by the pope té take to education. Schools were 
opened’ by them and achieved splendid results. 


They endeavoured to improve on the teaching of the Jesuits by 
laying more stress on peeing oe physics and the natural sciences. 


The clerks of pious schools (Piarists) were very active in the 
teaching of the poor boys. 
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Female education was carried out especially by the Ursulines, 
who before long had 300 institutions in France; they were catering 
mainly for the girls of the higher classes. 


' The Augustinians, the Visitandines of St Francis de Sales, did 
also much for the education of girls, so also did the Daughters of 
Our Lady of Bordeaux, and the cononesses of St. Peter Fourier. 
The Sisters: of Charity, founded by St Vincent de Paul, catered 
particularly for the little girls of the poorer classes. 


In France, the ‘little schools’ of Port Royal, were much stricter 
than those of the Jesuits, the teaching covered Latin, Greek, but 
also French. The nuns also had _ boarders in their convents. 
Houses affiliated to Port Royal sprang up everywhere, the Jansenist 
educational system based upon their own works spread to many 
more schools, which functioned during the whole of the 18th 
century. The excellence of their teaching was vindicated by their 
famous pupils, such as Racine, Boileau. 


The progress of education was actually too rapid, with the 
result that efficient teachers were lacking. Attempts to remedy 
this were made later in the century. 


The second half of the 17th century was characterised by the 
insistence on free primary education for all, mainly in France, to a 
lesser extent in Spain and Italy. This work was taken up by the 
parish schools run by congregations of religious sisters and men 
and priests. The problem of the dearth of men teachers was 
tackled by Charles Demia and others, but above all by St Jean 
Baptiste de la Salle. 


Charles Demia, a young priest of Lyons, had been much impres- 
sed by the saying ofa holy priest that ‘‘if St. Paul were to return, he 
would become a teacher’’. Demia wrote a long report for the 
magistrates of Lyons about the need for and usefulness of, christian 
schools for the teaching of poor children. His was a first attempt 
at methodical primary teaching, and he set the example by founding 
‘little schools’ where children were admitted without fees. Then 
came St Jean Baptiste de la Salle, who was the great organiser of 
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elementary education, in a practical way. He did away with Latin 
replacing it with the vernacular, and organised technical anc 
vocational courses. To meet the shortage of efficient teachers he 
established teachers’ centres. In 1684 he established his Congrega- 
tion of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, who dedicated 
themselves by vow and rule to the gratuitous education of the 
children of the artisans and the poor. At the start he met with 
strong opposition from the ‘masters writers’? and school masters 
who were charging fees for their tutorial work. 


After 1660 fewer and fewer colleges and schools were being 
opened, the movement was not to be resumed until much later. 
In the mission countries, the Church was also very active in the 
field of education. In 1639, Louis XIII, thought of creating a 
Jesuit university in the Levant, in his capacity of protector of the 
christians. 


Farly in the 17th century, the Jesuits were running schools at 
Tuticorin (India); for a time also they had a college of very 
elementary type in Agra, subsidized by the Mogul Emperors. In 
various regions in India the Church established a number of 
schools for the training of possible recruits for the clergy. 


In the Bombay region, under the Portuguese, parochial 
elementary schools were started and maintained by the Franciscans 
and Jesuits, in Bombay and smaller adjacent islands. After the 
Portuguese were expelled by the Mahrattas in 1730, the work of 
parish schools was carried on by the Indian christians with the aid 
of private liberality. 


In 1620, St Anne’s College was established at Bandore 
(Salcette). In 1674 there were two colleges in Bombay, started one 
by the Jesuits, the other by the Franciscans. 


In the Indian territories under the French, such as 
Chandinagore, Pondicherry, Calicut, Mahe and Yanan, schools 
were started through the Medium of the local dialects, religious 
education was provided along with secular subjects. All children 
could receive education in these schools, the teachers were Indians. 
Each school was given financial aid, and in order to increase 
enrolment, various incentives were offered. 
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In. Japan, in the early 17th century, in order to reinforce the 
Church’s position, a fairly elaborate structure of schools was 
developed: elementary schools, high schools, seminaries to train 
the future clergy. However soon after, the persistent and cruel 
persecutions put a stop to most of the Church’s activities. 


Jesuits had colleges in Macao, which as mentioned before was 
the port of entry of missionarie sfor China. 


In China, in the 17th and 18th centuries, schools were provided. 
for the children of christians, both boys and girls, in which 
instruction was given inthe christian faith, and boys were also 
taught writing and the Chinese Classics. , In 1624 six colleges were 
functioning in China, as reported to the General of the Jesuits. 


In the Philippines, most of formal education in the country 
was organised by the Church, usually the work of religious orders. 


The Jesuits vanguarded a number of secondary schools. They 
Iso developed the first university in the islands, that of San 
Ignacio, The Dominicans had charge of the university of Santa 
Tomas. The latter had also schools for orphans and girls, 


In the New World also the Church’s educational activities 
ere much in evidence. In 1639, BI. Marie del ‘Incarnation, an 
Ursuline, founded the first Canadian school for girls. Around 
1640, the nuns of Bl. Marguerite Bourgeoys, in Canada, took up 
ducation with rapid and considerable success. At Sillery, on the 
t. Lawrence, was organised a model village, where natives received 
hristian education along with technical education. In 1635, the 
esuits opened a college in Quebec, the first in north America, it 
receded by 6o0r7 years John Harvard’s foundation in Mass- 
chusetts. In 1674, Mgr. Laval’s flourishing seminary was the 
ncestor of the famous Laval University. 


In New France, education was controlled by the clergy, whose 
embers came with increasing frequency from among the Canadian 
eople. In the second half of the 17th century the Jesuits opened 
chools in Maryland, Newton Md., New York, but soon after 
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these schools had to close down because of anti-catholi| 


opposition. 


In Mexico, inthe Capital City there functioned several college: 
founded by the Franciscans and the Jesuits. Outside the capita 
there were also colleges administered by the Jesuits and th 


Dominicans. 


In Guatemala. Dominicans, Franciscans and Jesuits were 
running colleges, which were given by Papal Bull the right tc 
confer degrees, This was also the case with colleges, run by the 
various orders, in the other regions of Central and South America 
Occasionally there arose clashes regarding certain institutions 
between the Jesuits and Dominicans. — 


CHAPTER 5 | 
1 CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


It is remarkable that in the study of the History of Education 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica (Vol.6) when treating of Education 
in 18th century Europe (pp. 252-254), there is not a simgle mention 
of any educational activity of the Church during that period. 


Already starting atthe endofthe 17th century, but more 
insistently thereafter, the theories and systems of education were 
strongly influenced by various philosophical and social trends, 
among which the most important and influential was the 
Enlightenment. This is an intellectual movement, which greatly 
influenced the political scene andthe whole of modern thought. 
Its definite tendency was for a more secular and wide-spread 
education, which was further influenced by the naturalism of 
J. J. Rousseau and the upsurge of philanthropism. 


Disputes about religious dogma during the last two hundred 
years, still further exacerbated by the Thirty Year War of Religion, 
generated antagonism towards dogmatically sanctioned revelation. 
This favoured a tendency towards secularism, and also created a 
movement away from the institutionalised Church. 


In the 18th century, the school sytem tended to become more 
and more an ordered concern of the State. Education with a 
national basis originated in France with Rousseau, _ the 
philosophers, rational and liberal. These insisted on the 
development of the individual through State education, in order to 
create critical and responsible citizens. 


National systems of education were organised by Benevolerit 
despots, such as Frederick II the Great in Prussia through his 
regulation stressing the importance of compulsory school 
attendance, likewise Peter I the Great in Russia and Maria Theresa 
in Austria, While their reforms provided a good education for 
the middle class. education of the poor was rather neglected, for 
fear of upsetting the social order. 
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While the Church during that period, showed little initiative 
in the field of educational theory, yet, in spite of many handicap: 
and not infrequently with the help of the State authorities, the 
Church. made serious efforts to extend a practical and sounc 
education, particularly for the poorer sections of the people. 


In France primary schools were extremely numerous, one to 
every parish. Schools of the La Salle Brothers had multiplied. 
Education for the girls was provided by a whole host of teaching 


orders. 


Catholic colleges (Secondary schools) were likewise very 
numerous in France, there were more than 900 onthe eve of the 
revolution. The teaching staff were clerics or nuns. 


At the time of their suppression (1778) the Jesuits had 800 
colleges, with 15000 teachers, 110 being in France alone. After 
their suppression some Bishops opened new colleges or strove to 
take over and keep open the Jesuit colleges. 


Universities remained under the strict control of the Church, 
however most of the universities had greatly deteriorated in 
standards. 


In the second half of the 18th century, the University of 
Louvain, with its 45 colleges, exerted a great influence upon the 
upper classes and the clergy, its library became one of the finest 
in Europe. 


In Western and South Germany, late in the century, the 
Church’s vigour was demonstrated by the vitality of a whole group 
of Universities, such as Innsbruck, Mainz, Fulda, Vienna, 
Wurzburg and Munster. Under the encouraging direction of the 
Princes, the Ursulines put new life in the education of girls; the 
education of boys was also fostered. 


In Prussia the Ursulines opened several boarding schools, 
notably in Breslau; and Frederick IL entrusted the Jesuits with a 
number of schools. 


oes. 


At the time of the suppression of the Jesuits the Church of 
Poland found herself deprived of 599 Jesuit priests, who had 
exerted a great influence through their 66 colleges, 27 seminaries 
and 60 missions. The revival of the educational system was 
vigorously taken up by other clerics. 


In Sweden, towards the end of the 18th century, Gustav I, 
abrogated the law excluding Jesuits from the realm, because he 
wanted schools run by these excellent teachers. 


In Russia, in 1767, Catherine I, anxious to establish schools 
in her dominions and adjacent regions, used the Jesuits as experi- 
enced teachers; 200 Jesuits, who had become Russian subjects, were 
permitted to stay on as teachers and preachers, although the 
Society had been officially banned in Russia itself. 


At Constantinople the French Ambassador retained the 
secularized Jesuits (after their suppression) as managers of their 
houses and schools. 


In the Mission field the Church’s educational activities 
progressed with vigour. . 


In China, in 1785, three Lazarists using the methods employed 
earlier by the Jesuits, managed to regain a footing in Peking, thanks 
to their skills as mathematicians, astronomers and geographers, as 
well as metallurgists. 


In the Philippines a great effort was made by the Church to 
provide educational facilities, chief among these was the University 
of St. Thomas at Manila, even now a leading university. 


In Canada, the Church people, many of whom came from 
among the Canadian people, controlled education, and provided 
the background of French Canada. 


In New Orleans, in 1713, the Capuchins opened a school for 
boys, and in 1727 the Ursulines opened a convent, so that New 
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Orleans, under both French and Spanish control, became a centre 
of culture and schooling. 


In Pennsylvania, where religious tolerance prevailed, the 
Church established its most successful colonial school system, 
both elementary and secondary, for the youth of America. 


In 1767, the ‘Jesuits established the first parochial school at 
St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, which was to be followed by 
several other parish schools in that city and in New York. 


In Latin America, under the Spanish, the Church was the sole 
instrument of education. Various religious institutes of women 
were mainly occupied with the education of girls. 


In Mexico, Bogota (Columbia), Santiago (Chile), Quito 
(Equador), a number of colleges were functioning mainly for the 
Indian nobility. 


Though the Dominicans had been the pioneers in these 
institutions, the Jesuits gradually became the most important 
teachers. They offered an efficient education, adapted to modern 
requirements, mainly their boarding schools, for the Spanish born 
in the Americas. When the Jesuit order was expelled in 1767, 
education suffered a severe blow. 


2. CATHOLIC EDUCATION FROM END OF 18TH CENTURY 
TILL MIDDLE OF 19TH CENTURY 


The progress of education was greatly influenced by various 
social and economic transformations and also philosophical trends, 
which were already felt in the 18th century. Inthe 19th century 
added to the above there were the technological changes, related 
to the steam engine, the factory system. and industrialism, 
urbanisation and the growing importance of mass movementsl 
All this resulted in the schools. both private and. public, broadening 
their aims and curricula; besides training in literacy, , menta, 
discipline, moral and character formation, the need was also felt 
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to train for citizenship, for job employment aiming at individual! 
development and success. This resulted in the gradual acceptance 
of the view that education is primarily a responsibility of the State. 


Further consolidation of the States manifested itself in an ever 
stronger influence of the State on the school system, which inevi- 
- tably implied a corresponding regression of the Church’s influence 
in this field. During this period, in the various countries, 
particularly Europe, the Church’s principal endeavour was to fight 
for the freedom of education, or at least attempt to arrive at a 
compromise of a dual system, in which provision is made for 
denominational schools side by side with the national (public) 
schools. 


In France, at the time of the revolution the field of education 
was totally secularised, all control of schools was taken away from 
the Bishops and religious orders. Some time later, under Napoleon, 
the State monopoly of education at all stages functioned through 
the clerics and congregations of religious. The law of 1802 
practically left the Christian Brothers in control of the French 
elementary school system. The Brothers of the christian schools 
were Officially reestablished, the nuns were welcomed in many 
places, by 1808 they had 500 houses with 7000 religious The Sisters 
of the Cross were brought in to instruct the ignorant and comfort 
the poor. The Ladies of the Sacred Heart looked after the 
education of the children of the upper classes. 


After Napoleon, various regimes succeeded each other at 
rather short intervals, and under all these the French educational 
history was essentially the struggle for the freedom of education. 
The Church was aiming, as a minimum, at being allowed to run 
its own denominational schools, with or without financial 
assistance from the State. 


‘After Belgium attained independence in 1830, the presence of 
catholics in the ‘mixed governments’ enabled the Church to 
establish many primary schools, in actual fact near half of the 
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schools in the country were catholic. The Church also established 
secondary schools, and a university, founded first at Malines, 
then, in 1835, transferred and reestablished at Louvain, taking up 
the tradition of the former university. 


In Ireland, already in the 17th and 18th centuries the so called 
‘hedge schools’, with lay teachers encouraged by the priests, were — 
a major instrument in giving what education was had by the 
R. C. peasantry. In 1831, a system of primary schools was 
inaugurated mainly for the underprivileged R. C. children. During 
the 19th century. there was a revival in the establishment of 
schools and universities, which would be frankly in tune with 
the faith. 


In Naples, the Society of Jesus after its restoration in 1804, 
reopened its colleges, which were immediately filled with hundreds 
of students. 


In Germany, in 1848, the catholics in Parliament managed to 
defeat proposals. which would have forbidden priests to run 
educational institutions, and would have driven Jesuits and 
Redemptorists from Germany. Frederic William IV of Prussia, 
guaranteed catholics the right to open schools. 


In Austria, the Concordat of 1846 permitted the organisation 
of clerical education, along the lines desired by the Holy See. 


In England, for a long time, there was a reluctance for 
the State to take over full control of the System of education, it 
was considered that education wasaconcern of voluntary, and 
private philanthropic enterprise. In 1829, Catholic Emancipation 
enabled the catholics to establish their own voluntary schools. 


In U.S. A., the problem of schools was a cause of concern 
for the Church’s provincial councils right from the beginnnig. By 
1829 there were only a few schools, and the Baltimore Church 
Council declared that it was absolutely essential that schools 
should be established, where the young could learn the principles 
of faith and morals, along with instruction in letters. 
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As the Catholic Church in U. S. A. was organised in parishes, 
parish schools were being established. However, free schools 
attached to boarding schools had been in existence since 1727. By 
1840, 200 parochial schools had been established. These schools 
were mainly staffed by nuns of large number of religious 
congregations, some of which were American, but many still 
came from Europe. 


Secondary and higher education was slowly being catered for, 
by institutions which became famous such as Georgetown College 
(1791), St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore (1791), St. Thomas 
Aquinas in Washington (1807). Gradually more colleges followed, 
among them St. Louis College, in all 23 colleges were established 
in that period. The level of instruction was rather of the secondary 
type. There was also much financial insecurity, so that many of 
these colleges did not survive till the present times. 


In Canada, during this period, there were in existence public 
systems of education, accommodating religious interests in a 
general State framework, with various degrees of compromise 
according to the provinces. 


In New Foundland, in 1836, all numerically represented 
denominations were separately accommodated within a loose system. 
In Nova Scotia Brunswick, there was a unified non-sectarian 
system, allowing the grouping of R.C. children for religious 
education. In Ontario there were separate R. C. schools within a 
unified system. In Quebec there was aseparate administrative 
system for Protestant aad R. C. schools, amounting to a complete 
dual system from primary school to university. 


In Australia, the history ofthe development of education 
centred around the question of denominational schools. In 1848, 
national schools came into existence, alongside denominational 
schools, as a dual system. R.C. children were educated in their 
own faith, ina separate catholic school system. State aid was 
provided for the denominational schools. 
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In New Zealand, the prevailing views of England were accepted 
that education is a private and voluntary concern. It should be 
noted that till the middle of the 19th century there -was little 
activity of the Catholic Church in N. Zi 


In Latin America, in the first third of the 19th century, the 
new independent States came gradually into existence, their 
governments being inspired by the liberal tendencies of that 
period. Consequently new tendencies appeared in the organisation 
of primary education in those countries. Firstly education was 
taken out of the control of the Church, and secondly more natural 
science was included in the curriculum, ‘anda new methodology 
was adopted in conformity with the new liberal pedagogies. 
Education was controlled by the State and strongly secularized. 
in some States, like Mexico, catholic education was positively 
banished. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Around 1840, the great French Orientalist Eugene Bore, while 
carrying on his scholarly research, greatly encouraged the 
missionary method best adapted to these lands. With the help of 
missionaries, like the Lazarists, he opened a school in Persia, then 
also at Mosul and Ispahan; and within four years, there was in 
those districts an almost miraculous flowering cf mission schools. 
In his reports to Paris and Rome, Bore stressed the great utility of 
these schools among the Muslims, whom it was impossible to 
convert for the present. These schools were open to all children, 
irrespective of race and religion. Pope. Gregory XVI approved 
Bore’s suggesion. In 1834 a celebrated college was established in 
Antura, near Beirut. Colleges were also established by Lazarists, 
at Constantinople, Santorin and Smyrna. In the latter place the 
Picpus Fathers in 1844 established yet another college, which for 
many years, functioned asa centre of intellectual and christian 
influence in Turkish Asia. In 1846, the Jesuits started their 
educational activities in the Lebanon, they opened a seminary for 


the local clergy, a secondary school and made plans for the famous 
university of St. Joseph at Beirut. 
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The Christian Brothers took charge of elementary education in 
Egpyt, the Greek Islands, Mesopotamia and Persia, Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul, around 1840, opened houses at Smyrna and 
Alexandria. The Ladies of Sion worked in Persia, and native 
Syrian nuns founded local schools. So that by 1870 Bore’ s ideas 
iad come to fruition, 


In China, in 1847, French Jesuits established Zikawei, which 
became a famous university and observatory. ' 


In India, around 1840, in Pondicherry territory, the French 
Mgr. Bonnand, against Indian prejudices, opened schools and 
Colleges for girls. tun by the sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny and the 
Carmelites. He also founded native congregations to look after 
the education of the parish girls. 


An Negapatam in South India, the French Jesuits in 1844 
opened a school, which later ee into the welt known 
St. Joseph ‘s College of Trichinopoly. 


In Ceylon, the Oblates of Mary Immaculate opened a number 
of schools, which, together with the new churches and hospitals, 
gave a remarkable impetus to the christian apostolate. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER 6 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE 
19TH CENTURY TILL THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY 


The Church had lost its monopoly over education in Protestant 
countries since thetime of the Reformation, and in Catholic 
countries since the time of the French Revolution. Yet, from 1850, 
and even before, the clergy became more and more convinced of 
the need of providing, at whatever cost, a positive catholic form of 
education. Although inthe German countries a satisfactory 
solution had been found by working in and through the State 
schools, the clergy being given sufficient influence in the State 
schools. Inthe Latin countries the State schools were veering 
away from the christian orientation, andin Anglo-Saxon countries 
the State schools were predominantly Protestant in their ideology. 


Arguing from the liberalistic tendencies of the period, the 
Church advocated strongly, in both Protestant and Catholic 
countries, freedom of education, which would imply approval of a 
system of private schools run by Church bodies, as well as 
providing instruction in the christian doctrine for catholic children 
in State schools. Consequently, with the explicit encouragement 
from the Holy See. and with an urgency which varied with the 
countries a complete system of catholic educational institutions 
was setup, alongside the State system, and not infrequently in 
direct competition with it. 


In some countries also catholic universities were established: 
in Belgium from 1834, in Ireland from 1851, in France from 1875 
(in this case however no official recognition of diplomas was 
granted by the State), in the U. S. A. from 1887. New foundations 
were still being made after the first World War, in particular at 
Milan, Nymegen and Lublin. Many priests dedicated themselves 
to the work of education, the parish priests as well as many 
voluntary organisations of both men and women religious. 
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The official attitude of the Church, during that period, was 
made clear by official pronouncements of the Holy See. Pope 
Pius IX, in 1864 published a Syllabus of Errors concerned with 
liberalism, one of which condemned the State monopoly of 
education. The Pope failed to understand the historical 
contradiction of claiming from the State both protection for the 
Church institutions and the absolute freedom of these same 
institutions. His successor Leo XIII (elected in 1878) took a more 
constructive attitude, by stressing the fundamental right of the 
young to a christian education. 


It would take too long to go into the details of the develop- 
ment of catholic education during this period, in the respective 
countries all over the world including the various mission fields. 
We shall review in general outlines the development of catholic 
education in the various regions in the world, instead of in the 
individual countries. 


1 Europe 


During this period, in many European continental countries, there 
was almost a constant tussle for power between the Church and 
the State, especially when the government of the day was guided 
by strong liberalistic tendencies. This was very prominent in the 
field of education, when a programme of secularisation was being 
enforced, which insisted on the obsolute and exclusive right of the 
State to the supervision of schools, including the drawing up of 
the syllabus and also the right to select and licence the teachers, 
including priests and religious. This at times reached its climax 
jin a ‘school war’ or Culture Camp f.i. when catholics put up a 
fierce struggle for their confessional schools. In several countries 
the anti clerical measures of the governments included the 
exclusion or even expulsion of religious congregations, which were 
the mainstay of the catholic school system. When, however, a 
conservative rightist government was in power, then the 
confessional schools were given full protection. What became 
gradually evident in most of Western Europe was the change from 
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the Church being the State religion to a situation where the Church 
had to exercise her ministry of education in particular, within the 
framework of the Common law of the country. 


An important event in the history of catholic education was 
the pioneering work of St. John (Don) Bosco, in the middle of the 
century. Asa young priest in Turin, he was distressed by the 
plight of many youngmen in search of employment. Around 1850 
he started a system of education with a definite vocational bias, 
with suitably equipped workshops, where along with secular and 
religious education, the young boys would also be trained ina 
useful trade. Don Bosco also laid great stress on the role of 
recreationin his system of education which he wanted to be 
preventative. His system rejected corporal punishment and strove 
to provide suitable surroundings for the youths so as to keep them 
out of mischief. To ensure the permanence of his work he 
established a religious congregation for men (the Salesians), and 
one for women (Daughters of Our Lady Help of Christians) in 
1859 and 1872 respectively, whose main vocation was to organise 
educational institutions for boys and girls according to the 
specific Salesian pattern. 


Eventually large establishments sprang up under his direction 
in Italy, both technical and grammar schools. His work spread 
rapidly to many other countries. Before his death in 1888 there 
were Salesian houses in England, France, Spain, and several 
countries in South America (Argentine, Uruguay, and Brazil). 


Russia and Poland, during the 19th century witnessed plenty 
of oppression and suppression of catholic activities. There wasa 
general policy of Russifying the Church and the schools, 
progressively curtailing the religious liberty of Catholics and 
Protestants, in favour of the official Orthodox Church. To 
circumvent government restrictions tertiaries carried out their 
teaching duties in lay dress. 
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In England, after the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy 
(1850), during the first decade a number of parochial schools were 
Started. Archbishop Manning (around 1870) was so convinced of 
the importance of catholic education that in the spirit of ‘schools 
before Churches’’ he preferred to leave to his successor the 
decision to build Westminster Cathedral. An important event in 
the history of education was the passing of the Free Education 
Act of 1891, the spirit of which still now guides the government 
policy. The religious susceptibilities were safeguarded by a two- 
fold provision in the Act: (i) fora dual system of voluntary and 
public (local) authority schools, and (ii) laying down strict 
directions that children should receive instruction in accordance 
with the parents’ wishes. 


2 America 


Canada: During the Episcopate of Ignatius Bourget of 
Montreal (1841-76) there came into existence a remarkable number 
of sisterhoods who served well the educational and other charitable 
works of the Church in Canada. 


In the United Provinces there was a continuous battle over 
catholic school rights until it was settled by the Scott Act in 1863. 


The British North American Act with subsequent amendments, 
definitely awarded authority over education to the provincial 
governments, while also guaranteeing denominational rights. This 
had a direct impact on the educational programme of the Catholic 
Church in those regions. The practical result was that Canada 
has a pluralistic set of provincial systems of education, with a 
great variety of arrangements for catholic schools; all but two 
provinces provide some subsidies to denominational schools. 
Teaching orders of priests, brothers and sisters progressively 
increased their membership. Oblate Father Albert Lacombe 
(1849—1916) dedicated his whole life to promoting Indian training 
schools to ease sotmewhat the harsh transition caused by the white 
civilization. In 1874 he also completed a remarkable Cree 
dictionary and grammar. 
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In the face of a sharp anti-separate school system the Archbi- 
shops of Lynch and Walsh, in the course of the years 1860-98, 
succeeded in bringing about a compromise providing a workable 
solution for the Ontario catholic schools. In 1890 recourse had to 
be had to Court or Federal Government action to reverse a 
provincial Jaw which suppressed catholic school privileges in 
Manitoba. As mentioned already, the relation of the Catholic 
Church to the government education policy was rather thorny. 
State Acts varied in the course of years. The eventual solution in 
most provinces was free compulsory elementary and secondary 
non-sectarian education. In some provinces separate schools were 
maintained for minority groups, mainly catholics. 


Besides primary and secondary education, the Catholic Church 
also supported Higher education, Laval University was started in 
1854 in Quebec. What later became St. Francis Xavier University 
was started in 1853 in Nova Scotia. New Brunswick had a degree 
college granting degrees mainly through Laval University, were 
founded between 1800 and 1900. 


In U S.A. around 1850, the Church attempted to establish 
catholic schools inthe south for the liberated blacks, but these 
had to be closed because of local prejudice. 


In 1866, the Plenary Council of Baltimore made a strong plea 
for the erection of catholic schools in order to stop the Catholic 
children from going to the public schools. The 1884 Baltimore 
Plenary Council decreed the establishment of parochial schools 
for all the parishes, able to have them. The same Council also 
initiated the starting of the Catholic University of America at 
Washington, which opened in 1889. For some years it was mostly 
used for training clerics, however after the second World War, it 
developed and flourished. 


During the last quarter of the 19th century, the school 
question remained very acute. The bishops failed to get financial 
aid from the State for their Parochial schools; they also frequently 
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failed to prevent Protestant influence in the public schools’ 
frequented by catholic children. To obviate this, they exhorted 
the priests and their flocks to build their own schools, as 
mandated by the Baltimore Councils. Archbishop Ireland of 
St. Paul, attempted a compromise by proposing that the parochial 
schools become part of the public system, with the public 
authorities paying the teachers’ salaries, who were mostly sisters, 
and they would follow the curriculum of the public schools. This 
‘proposal started a violent controversy, and an initial small attempt 
at realisation of the scheme was abandoned. 


The R.C. Church not only maintained parish schools, on the 
principle that each one should have it, but also established many 
secondary schools and universities. In 1900, of the 664 colleges 
and universities in the country, 403 were under Protestant and 63 
under R.C. auspices. 


In Latin America, in the second half of the 19th century a 
definite revival of the Church took place gradually. However 
after these countries achieved independence, inthe first half of 
the century, the separation of Church and State meant if not the 
end of State subvention, at least plenty of interference by State in 
school matters. 


In most Latin American countries, when the struggle for inde- 
pendence was on, the Church, especially the bishops, usually 
supported the King, which produced a strong anti-clerical attitude 
after independence. According to the attitude of the regime in 
power in the country, the relations between State and Church 
were cordial or strained, and this affected strongly the church’s 
educational activities. One general characteristic of this anti- 
clericalism was to put an end to the Church’s monopolistic control 
over education (as well as marriages and cemeteries). 


In several Central American countries, in the 50’sand 60's 
Concordats were signed with the Holy See, granting the Church 
control over education, but in the late 70’s anti-clerical govern- 
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ments took over the public education was totally seculariscd in th 
whole of Central America. 


In several Latin American countries, Concordats with the 
Holy See were also entered upon, when conservative governmen 
was at the helm, but after some years reactionary politics intro 
duced secularisation of education. A typical example of the 
extent to which Concordats at times favoured the Church is the case 
of Ecuador, when in the period 1860 to 1875, the Church ex 
_perienced the full co operation of the Garcia Moreno regime, the 
Concordat provided for education to conform to the R.C. faith. 
the Hierarchy received powers to prohibit books which appeared 
contrary to religion and good customs; no wonder that this 
provoked strong reactions from the liberalistic parties. 


During this period, in several countries, such as Cuba, Bolivia, 
Argentine, the missionaries, particularly the Franciscans and 
Salesians were very active among the non-christian native Indians, 
establishing schools and colleges to cater for their needs. 


In Brazil (formerly under Portuguese control) relations 
between Church and State were less strained than in other Latin 
American countries. Religious instruction could be given in 
public schools, but outside schoo] hours; this was also the case in 
several other Latin American countries. when the regime was not 
too anticlerical. The large number of schools, elementary and 
secondary, conducted by Jesuits, Benedictines, and several religious 
congregations of women, were State supported. 


The intellectual life in Brazil was ata much lower level than 
in the rest of Spanish America. During the colonial (Portuguese) 
period, there was no university, and the few schools were for the 
privileged. 


3 Mission Countries 


The activities of the Catholic Missions had slowed down 
considerably, from the end of the 18th century, and right through 
the first third of the 19th century. This was due toa great short- 
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age of missionaries, as a result of the persecution and finally the 
suppression of the Jesuits, followed by the evil effects of the French ~ 


Revolution, which led to the suppression of the religious orders and 
created difficulties in recruitment. 


The revival of the missions started with Pope Gregory (1831-46) 
who renovated the whole organisation of the Missions. The 
missionary revival reached its full strength under Pius 1X?(1146-78) 
and continued to flourish thereafter till well in the 20th tentury. 
In this revival of the Missions France took a leading part, at least 
half of the missionaries were French. This was the outcome of an 
intense renewal of, and enthusiasm for, religious life. Many new 
religious congregations of men and women were founded in that 
period, many of which took missionary work as their main 
objective. 


The religious men in their tens of thousands, and the religious 
women in their hundreds of thousands provided a substantial 
support for the mission apostolate of the Church, in particular 
through their engagement in education work both in the ancient 
christian countries and in the Missions. 


A new aspect of modern educational work was the arrival in 
mission countries of religious Brothers specialising in education; 
already before 1846 there were ten foundations of such missionary 
Brothers. 


The development of the Missions received a strong impetus 
and valuable assistance, though somewhat tainted, from the great 
interests of the European countries in their great movemenis of 
colonisation in certain regions in Asia, and more particularly in 
Africa, South of the Sahara. 


In the work of evangelisation of these newly opened mission 
fields, schools, along with hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, played an important role in the development of the 
missions. Education was considered a most effective instrument 
of evangelisation, mainly fora twofold purpose: (i) to instruct 
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and train the new converts in the doctrine and practice of 
christianity. and (ii) also to foster the cultural development of the 
people, and so enable them to better appreciate the christian faith. 


Education was also an effective instrument in helping to raise 
the economic and social standard of the new christian communities 
not least through the vocational and technical training arora 
in many of the mission schools. 


In many instances, mission schools also helped in introducing 
christianity to the non-christians of the region, by providing for 
their children a general, good quality education, based ona solid 
foundation of high spiritual and ethical values. 


This latter objective of missionary schools was given more 
importance in later years, especially in countries witha highly 
developed indigenous culture, which made direct evangelisation 
work more difficult. 


In Asia and Africa, Christianity exercised a great influence 
upon cultures, far out of proportion to its numerical strength. 
It had an outstanding role as a pioneer in new types of education, 
mainly of the Western type. 


Never before had any agency provided education for as many 
nations as the Christian Missions in the 19th century. 


Western Asia and North Africa 


These are ancient christian countries, torn away by the 
Muslims, but yet with a strong presence of the Oriental Church 
in the Eastern region. 


As mentioned when treating the previous period, both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics were pioneers in establishing 
schools which introduced Western forms of education. In vast 
areas these were the only channels of that type of education. 
R.C. missionaries of various congregations conducted numerous 


schools. Some were open only to christians, others also enrolled 
Muslims. 
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In Algeria, around 1867. Cardinal Lavigerie took care of the 
education of the children who were to form the first christian 
nuclei. Muslims were informed that, if they applied, their children 
would be admitted into the Archbishop’s institutions. 


In Western Asia, many schools and colleges were maintained 
by Protestant missions, The most famous, Robert College in 
Constantinople was founded in 1863. The American College for 
girls was opened in 1876. The former Protestant College in Beirut 
became in 1920 the American University. The catholics had the 
Jesuit university of St. Joseph also in Beirut. 


India 


As long as India was under the control of the East India 
Company, missionaries other then the British, were frowned upon 
by the authorities, so that in the early part of the 19th century, 
most of the missionary work in the country was done by 
Protestant missionaries from England. Following the policy 
adopted in England, education was considered as the work of 
private, charitable agencies. And soearly inthe 19th century, 
the English missionaries took up the work of education, in 
particular what was known as English education, the medium of 
instruction being English. 


During that early period of the century, the Padroada clergy 
who catered for much of the existing catholic community, did 
little in the sphere of education, Thus, for instance, in Calcutta 
the religious and moral standard of the catholic community had 
fallen so low, partly due to lack of education, that in 1829 the 
catholics requested the Holy See to send Irish Jesuits to Calcutta 
to take up the work of education, 


In the territories under the French regime, French catholic 
missionaries started educational work from around 1845. This 
was in keeping with the directive given by the 1845 Synod of 
Pondicherry, which laid special stress on education. 
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Primary schools were expanded and improved, mainly for 
European and Eurasian children. Already in 1845, an instruction 
from Propaganda in Rome, directed that all schools should be 
open to all Indians, without distinction of caste. 


The French Jesuits in 1844 established a college at 
Negapatam, which later was transferred (1882) to Trichonopoly, 
and developed into the famous St. Joseph’s University College. 


In 1857, ihe British Crown took over the government of the 
country, and catholic missionaries were allowed to freely engage 
in educational work. From that time onward we witnessa great 
expansion of educational activities carried out by catholic 
missionaries in various regions of India. 


Besides the help from large numbers of priests, nuns and 
brothers coming from abroad, educational work was greatly 
stimulated by a number of indigenous religious congregations, 
especially of nuns, whose main concern in many cases was 
education along with medical service. 


An additional and important incentive to the development of 
missionary educational work, were the substantial subsidies 
provided by the government to the schools, regardless of their 
religious affiliation, provided they conformed to the established 
educational standards. 


In Kerala, in 1883 Mgr. Lavigne, Vicar Apostolic at Kottayam 
found that schools. convents, charitable institutions were lacking 
everywhere. He encouraged the Syrian Carmelities (TOCD), an 
indigenous congregation founded in 1831, and gave them all 
support for opening schools in various places of his diocese. 
Schools were also started by many nuns. 


At Changannacherry, was started an English High School, 
St John Berchmans, whose headmaster was Director of diocesan 


schools. The Bishop urged the clergy to set up schools in each 
parish, 
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In North Malabar, at Trichur, Mgr. Meddlicoth (appointed in 
1887) took as his first task to organise a network of catholic 
schools. Healso founded at Trichur St Thomas English High 
School. When he left in 1896, there were several English middle 
and parish schools, and 191 Malayalam parish schools. 


In Kerala, the Syro-Malabar christians, in 1876 had only a few 
schools, but in 1931 they had 61 scheols, and in 1956, 925 schools. 


Most of the schools started as primary schools, rather often 
with special care for the European and Eurasian children, while 
also admitting a limited number of Indian children. Towards the 
latter third of the 19th century and in the early years of the 20th 
century, many of these schools were upgraded to secondary 
schools, most of them being known as English schools and coll- 
eges. Some of the better ones actually developed into University 
Colleges. 


With the establishment in 1858 of the three (affiliating) uni- 
versities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, catholic university 
colleges soon came into existence, the earliest being four Jesuit 
colleges, in Trichinopoly, Calcutta, Bombay, all in the 60’s and 
Mangalore in 1881. Further catholic colleges were slow in coming 
into existence. It is surprising that in Kerala, with its flourishing 
christian community, and its numerous catholic schools, catholic 
university colleges came into existence only well into the 20th 
century, the first at Trichur in 1920, and two at Changanacherry 
and Trivandrum in 1925, 


As early as the beginning of the 20th century, the European 
priests were said to be so occupied in pastoral work and educational 
work, that many of them had little time for conversion work and 
other more direct forms of evangelisation, 


Burma-Ceylon 

The same policy of education asin India prevailed in these 
two countries, which were also under the control of the British 
Crown. 
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In Burma, the work was mainly carried out byFrench mission- 
aries, in the early years and in second half of the century by the 
Brothers of the Christian schools. French nuns particularly the 
Good Shepherd nuns and Sisters of St. Joseph, were very active ir 
establishing schools, particularly in Rangoon and other towns. 
which gradually developed into excellent institutions. 


In Ceylon, the Oblates of Mary Immaculate were very active, 
and many schools were established in Jafna and Colombo. Later 
the Brothers of the christian schools, the Jcsuits and Sisters of the 
Holy Family founded more schools, many of which eventually 
flourshed as colleges of high repute. The multiplication of schools 
brought about a serious improvement in the quality of the catholic 
community. 


In Siam, French Indo-China and Malaysia, the missions in the 
second half of the 19th century developed under the able leadership 
of the French missionaries. Many schools were established, and 
the girls’ schools were looked after mainly by native nuns. 


As Indo-China was under French control, the attitude ‘of the 
government was favourable or unco-operative according to the 
attitude of the French government then in power. 


However the mission work developed steadily, not least in the 
rural areas, the missionaries exercised a great influence through 
their schools and printing presses. Through these schools the 
missionaries were pioneers in introducing a western form of edu- 
cation, they were also active in improving the economic conditions. 


The Chinese Empire 


In the early years of the century, christianity was outlawed, 
and quite a few missionaries were put to death. Only after the 
Anglo-Chinese wars (1839-42) did Treaties with several Western 
Powers threw open some parts, which provided an opportunity for 
the christian missionaries to start in right earnest their various 
activities, particularly education, 
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The Jesuits arrived in 1854, and true to the traditions of Ricci 
and Adams, they founded schools, scientific institutions, organised 
Studies of linguistics, natural history, cartography, meteorology 
and astronomy. The college established in Zikawei in 1873, 
became world famous for its astronomical cum meteorological 
observatory, 


The Lazarist Fathers also established a number of schools for 
boys and girls, and in 1872, the Vicar Apostolic of Peking ap- 
proved the congregation of native Sisters of St Joseph, for the 
education of children and catechumens. 


Though Roman Catholics put less emphasis on schools than 
the Protestants, yet from the start many primary schools were 
conducted chiefly for children of converts; the Propaganda had 
put restrictions on admission of non christian pupils. 


Until 1900, mostof the secondary and higher education 
institutions of the Catholic Church, were meant primarily for the 
training of teachers for numerous primary schools, of catechists 
and priests. 


The catholic missionaries were concentrating their efforts on 
building and nourishing the Church, and made little attempt to 
influence the nation as a whole; they had schools but they were 
ancillary to their main objective. Their policy brought in a rich 
harvest, whereas in 1844 there were 240,000 Roman Catholics, by 
1914 the christians totalled nearly 2 million, of which 5/6th 
were R. C.’s. However towards the ends of the 19th century, in 
view of the strong demand for Western education, the Catholic 

hurch began to put more emphasis upon secondary and higher 
chools for others than candidates for the priesthood. 


The Protestant missionaries, started their great expansion 
round 1860, when their institutions like schools and hospitals 
ere still in their infancy, and to most Chinese were still un- 
elcome. 
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In the last quarter of the century, some of the Protestant 
missionaries were keen on reaching the intellectual elite through 
the introduction of the best features of Western Civilization 
through education. They founded colleges in all 18 provinces, to 
reach the empire through educated leaders. Protestants sought 
the salvation of souls and the growth of the Church, but they were 
also interested in the reshaping of the empire and its culture as a 
whole. They intended to meet, what they considered to be the 
human needs, regardless of whether it led toa formal conversion 
to the christian faith. 


By the end of the century, the schools and hospitals of a 
Western type, created mostly by the Protestants, became popular as 
channels of the desired Western culture. 


The influence of Western culture upon the ideology of the 
leaders, may be seen from the fact that whereas up to then the 
ancient educational system had sustained China’s intellectual, mora! 
and polilical structure, with the coming of the Republic (around 
1932) the cancellation of the civil service examination carried with 
it the age-old educational system which upto then had preparec 
candidates for the tests. This meant the removal of the forma 
agency for the prepetuation of confucianism. 


In Korea, the Protestant schools became the major purveyor of! 
Western education which in the years preceding 1914, was in great 
demand. However, the Propaganda had also its programme fo: 
establishing schools incorporating Western education, from pri 
mary grade, through secondary schools and colleges. There wer 
also secondary schools for religious education. 


Japan 


Christianity which had been illegal upto then experienced i 
1860. a tentative revival with the advent of French missionaries i 
Nagasaki, and through the ‘old christians’, this was the time whe: 
Japan was thrown open to the foreigners. 
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The French Marists, brothers and priests, were long at the 
head of the R. C. system of schools, three of these schools situated 
in the main cities, had state recognition. 


The methods of the Catholic missionaries were mainly aimed 
at winning converts, their training and that of their children, in the 
Christian faith. Their methods included the use of schools, be- 
cause Japanese were keenon learning Western culture, so that 
many came to the Christian schools, without becoming Christians. 


The Christian missionaries, Catholic and still more Protestant. 
conducted schools from kindergarten to universities. For some 
time, they had as in China, almost a monopoly of Western educa- 
ion. However, much more quickly than in China, the government 
established a comprehensive system of education on the Western 
model. Asa result of this, most Christian schools lost their out- 
standing position, as the students gave preference to state schools. 
However, due to the great demand for secondary and higher 
education, Christian schools were usually full. They continued to 
be leaders in some forms of higher education for women. 


In 1913, the Jesuits obtained government permission for the 
erection of an educational institution near the centre of Tokyo, 
which in due course became the Sophia University. 


East Indies (Indonesia, Dutch New Guinea) 


There was a strong Protestants effort of evangelisation from 
the early 19th century, under the powerful protection and encour- 
agement by the Dutch Government, which made it difficult for the 
R. C.’s to exercise any effective Apostolate. However, in the 
middle of the 19th century, a limited number of catholic mission- 
aries were active in a few territories, to which they . were 
restricted. The Dutch Jesuits and several congregations of nuns 
took care of the work of education. 


The Philippine Islands 


Only in 1863, was public instruction introduced in the country; 
but even after that the Church controlled the curriculum, and the 
imited higher education that was available was entirely under 
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clerical control. At Manila, in 1859 the Jesuits started a gramma 
school which developed into the celebrated university of th 
Athene. Inthe 90’s the Dominicans founded three colleges i1 
various parts of the islands. 


Towards the end of the 19th century emancipation among thi 
educated people encouraged an active nationalism accompanied b} 
strong anticlericalism. 


In 1898 the USA took control of the country. In the firs 
years of US rule, secular education was introduced by a corps o 
hundreds of American school teachers, acting as missionaries o 
the new order. However within twenty tothirty years many 
Philippine teachers were trained to replace the American teachers. 
During that period, the school population increased 510% in one 
generation. 


In the early 20th century, the Church which had so Jong lives 
under the benevolent Spanish colonial regime, was graduall. 
recovering from the blows of the new order, and experienced a rea 
revival. R.C. schools reorganised their courses of study, am 
introduced the teaching of English. The ancient Dominica 
University of Santo Tomas, added professional courses o 
engineering and medicine. Additional schools well housed an 
equipped were opened in Manila and the provinces. 


4 Australia 


Here also there was a contest between Church and State ove 
the question of education. At first the general policy was to hav 
all schools conducted by various denominations with subsidies b 
the State. However in 1880, the Public Instruction Act wa 
decreed, which established free compulsory primary education, an 
which cancelled financial assistance to denominational schools 
Parents were allowed to send their children to denominations 
schools, and many such schools were maintained, especially by th 
Catholic Church. Financial assistance for these schools wa 
received from the catholic community, and an appeal was made t 
the religious congregations to provide replacements for the la 
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teachers the Church could no longer pay. Between 1860 and 1880, 
several Australian congregations of sisters were started for this 
purpose. 


After 1886, Cardinal Moran of Sydney made a serious effort 
to expand his school network, tripling the number of schools in 
his diocese ata cost of one million pounds, He also showed 
willingness to cooperate with the public education authorities, 
such as bringing the curriculum of catholic schools in line with 
that of the State schools. But his hope of restoration of public 
subsidies was not realised. Only as late as 1950 was a somewhat 
‘satisfactory settlement arrived at. 


Higher and technical education was mainly provided by the 
State, but in connexion with the University of Sydney, there were 
four denominational colleges supported by government funds, one 
of which was in charge of the Catholic Church. 


New Zealand 


Till the middle of the 19th century, there was little activity by 
the Catholic Church. When the country became independent in 
1852, there was a general trend to establish a public school system. 
Side by side, there was provision for denominational schools 
catering for the prevailing dominant culture in the province. Here 
also a question of the control of education became acute. During 
the first years the province subsidised denominational schools. 
until 1876 when a Central Government order came into force, which 
terminated aid to denominational schools and planned a national 
free, compulsory, elementary education system. The Catholic 
Church persisted In asking aid for its schools, and inthe absence 
thereof, built up a system of parochial schools, which were super- 
vised by the Government. 


The Islands of the Pacific (Polynesia, Melanasia and Micronesia) 


This covers a very large number of islands spread over a large 
area of 3000 km across; there are few larger islands, the large 
Majority of them being very small, with a small population of one 
o two thousand. 
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The vast majority of the islands, came under British control 
so that from about 1830 many Protestant missionary societies were 
active in some islands, and from there they spread out to other 
islands. One of the important instruments of evangelisation was 
education and in guite a number of cases, at first much work was 
done in setting up schools, and a few years later there was a mas: 
movement towards Christianity. 


The Catholic missionary effort started around the middle of th: 
19th century, and in the regions under the British power, they ex 
perienced very little co-operation from the Government. Conse 
quently their activities were much more limited than those of the 
Protestants. 


In the islands which were under French control, the Catholic 
missionaries, particularly the French, found much better opportu- 
nities for their Apostolate. Prominent among them were the 
Marists. 


In New Caledonia and Loyalty Islands the Marists arrived ir 
in 1843, and in the 1850’s were joined by several congregations 0: 
nuns, who provided schools for both whites and blacks. 


In the Solomon and other Melanasian Islands, Marists anc 
others established regular network of schools, and later alsc 
errected colleges. 


In the Fiji Islands, with a relatively large population, both 
Protestants and Catholics were very active, both gave much impor 
tance to education. Differing from the extensive education for the 
many by the Protestants, the Catholic schools gave more intensive 
and possibly more effective education to the few. 


In Samoa, where the French Marists entered first in 1845 
Roman Catholicism became especially strong among the mixed 
blood portion of the population. This apparently was the resul 
of schools conducted for children of mixed-blood parents. 


In New Guinea (Eastern half) the Catholic missionaries arrivec 
in the late 19th century. In the British region the missionaries o 
the Holy Ghost established several schools, also for the handi 
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capped. In the German sector the SVD Fathers were active and by 
1912 they had established 18 head stations with a network of 
schools. 


By way of Conclusion, it may be stated that in the whole 
region of the Pacific Islands, barring the very large islands like 
New Guinea, Fiji, most of the people were either Protestant or 
Catholic and in the work of consolidation both Catholics and 
Protestants took great interest in the education of youth, along 
with the training of the clergy. 


§ Africa 


Except in some countries in the North (Egypt, Libya, etc.) and 
barring a few sporadic efforts in some Eastern and Western coastal 
regions by missionaries on their way to the Indies, hardly any 
lasting christian influence was experienced by the countries of the 
African Continent till the beginning of the 19th century. 


Starting early in the 19th century, and growing to its full 
strength by the middle of the century, there was a powerful 
missionary activity in most of the regions of this continent, partly 
in the foot-steps of the early explorers like Stanley, Livingstone 
and others, and also thanks tothe help and encouragement 
provided by the Western countries, whose work of colonisation 
was most vigorous in that period. 


The christian educational effort during that period was 
practically the first serious attempt at formal education in all the 
tribal regions of this continent. 


When speaking of the educational work of the Church in 
Africa during that period, one cannot limit it to the action of the 
Roman Catholic Church. A large number of Protestant missionary 
societies from various countries in Europe and the U.S.A. 
contributed very generously, and effectively both by the large 
number of personnel and by vast financial resources, so that in 
quite a number of regions their educational achievement was more 
impressive than that of the R. C., particularly where the British 
government was in power. meee cSt the Roman Catholic Church 
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has also been very effective in its educational effort and can boast 
of many impressive achievements. The great educational work of 
the Catholic Church was done almost entirely by the numerou: 
religious congregations of men and women, who dedicated them 
selves to the work of evangelisation in those countries. Th« 
foreign missionaries were gradually assisted by various native 
congregations of sisters and also later by native clergy, who in the 
course of years steadily took on a large portion of the work. The 
Catholic missions also received valuable help and financia 
assistance from those colonial powers, whose mother country was 
catholic. 


In most cases the missionaries on arriving in a new region, 
adopted the traditional method as helping the sick, and establishing 
schools, in addition to direct proclaiming of the gospel. They 
found it necessary to build up a literate christian community, and 
also to raise the socio-economic status of the people, and prepare 
leaders for service. 


The mission schools, both Protestant and Catholic, made ¢ 
powerful contribution to the cultural, mainly westernisins 
development of the countries south of the Sahara. 


This is quite evident from the statement made at the All. 
Africa Ministers of Education at Adis Ababa, in 1961, when it wa: 
estimated that 68 per cent of the children in school were studying 
in Church-related schools, and of these 35 per cent were in Romar 
Catholic schools. Many of those who received their education ir 
mission schools, were in the administrative services of thei: 
countries as also in commercial and other enterprises. It is a wel 
known fact that many of the political leaders in the presen 
independent African countries had their training in mission schoo! 
and even at times in seminaries. 


In most cases, one of the first activities of the missionaries or 
arrival in a new territory was to establish schools in the villages 


which served as feeders for a central school cum boarding in the 
mission station. 
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For a rather long period, education was mostly limited to the 
primary stage,andit was onlyin theearly years of the 20th 
century that education at the secondary level was introduced, to be 
followed later, around the middle of the century, by university and 
technical education. 


However, at an earlier stage, quite a number of seminaries for 
native clergy, and training centres for catechists and evangelists 
were established in the various regions, where a more advanced 
type of education was available. 


Usually, the elementary education provided for religious and 
literacy instruction along with vocational training for both boys 
and girls, training them in various elementary trades and especially 
agriculture. 


In certain regions, like Zaire. Zanzibar, Zambia, Cameroon, a 
special type of educational institution was organised, called farm- 
chapels (fermes chapelles) which were residential institutions, 
where religious and ordinary instruction was combined with 
training in handicrafts and agriculture on large plantations 
cultivated by the inmates. 


In regions, where the evils of slave trade was still felt, 
particularly in East Africa, the missionaries concentrated on the 
training of rescued slaves, particularly the children, and so helped 
to establish christian centres. Atalater stage they would then 
extend their educational activities in non-christian villages. 


In the Northern Region, in countries such as Algeria, Morocco. 
etc., evangelisation work met with strong opposition from the 
Arabs. The White Fathers and the Holy Ghost Fathers, and also, 
for some time the Jesuits, were very active in those regions. The 
missionary approach here was through education and works of 
charity. One of Lavigerie’s stratagems was to gather orphans, 
instruct them and make them converts. In Morocco, the schools 
founded by the Oratorians and Jesuits, and also by nuns, 
established numerous contacts between the christian (French) elite 
and the muslim elite of the country. 
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A typical instance of the iinpottant role of education in thé 
evangelisation of Africa, is the case of Liberia founded by 
repatriated negro slaves from America, when in 1846 the American 
episcopate sent two priests and one teacher, already in 1842 three 
American Jesuits had arrived at Cape Palmas. 


CHAPTER 7 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE 20TH CENTURY 
(from 1920 onwards) 


In the 20th century the Church continued to maintain a large 
number of educational institutions at all levels, as weli as hospitals, 
and institutions for the handicapped. 


The separation of Church and State becomes ever more a well 
established fact. After World War II Christianity becomes legally 
disestablished everywhere. It became evident that the former type 
of establishment is not necessary, not even desirable for the best 
interests of the Christian movement. This had great repercussions 
on Christian education. 


The ever growing tendency of the State to take full control over 
education in the whole country, has created serious difficulties for 
the Church in the running of its educational system. It has also led 
the Church to examine more thoroughly the aims and objectives of 
her Apostolate of education. 


Pius XI stiil insisted on the traditional claims of the Church to 
take her share in the education of youth and the promotion of 
knowledge. 


In his encyclical of 31 December, 1924 ‘Divini Illius Magistri’ 
he maintained that there can be no complete education which is 
not christian education, and this is the concern of the Church. The 
Church sharing the teaching mission of Christ, has the right to 
establish schools of every type and grade. The Church has the 
right to control the education of its children. in public as well as 
in private institutions. This extends beyond religious education 
and relates to every branch of knowledge inso far as it affects 
morals and religion. The Pope also claimed for the Church the 
responsibility to educate those outside the church. He strongly 
emphasized the inalienable right of parents to determine the edu- 
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cation of their children; at the same time the Church has the dut 
to protect children against incompetent parents. 


During the reign of Pius XI, the Holy See concluded concor 
dats with many European countries, including many of the newl 
established States, these concordats always contained provision 
favourable to Catholic education. 


Pius XI already contemplated a resumption of the Vatica 
Council, suddenly interrupted in 1870; he set up a team of expert 
to draw up a programme of topics, and one of these was Catholi 
education. It is well known that this topic came up for consider. 
ation in the deliberations of the Second Vatican Council. This le 
to the adoption of an official Declaration on Christian Education 
which however is dubbed by a responsible Church Historian as a1 
‘‘Insipid Declaration’’. 


As a follow up of this Declaration, a Congregation of Catholis 
Education was established in the Roman Curia, with a Cardinal a: 
its President. This Congregation in 1977 published a documen 
*‘the Catholic School’’, stressing the special features of Catholi 
Education, since the education of the integral man includes a reli 
gious dimension. The document is clearly written in defence o: 
the Catholic School, which during this period is under severe 
attack from its own members, which is greatly disturbing the 
Church. The document concedes that the Church upholds the 
principle of a plurality of school systems. However, in order tc 
safeguard her objectives inthe face of cultural pluralism, the 
Church strongly objects to those who, in the name of pluralism. 
advocate the neutral school, the unique all comprehensive school. 


This, the Church maintains, defeats the very principle o! 
pluralism, which requires that parents should have the right and 
opportunity to choose the type of school which best suits the 
parents’ educational objectives. 


In collaboration with the same congregation, the World 
Federation of Catholic Universities, at its second congress held in 
1972, produced a document ‘‘the Catholic University in the Modern 
World’’, determining the nature of a Catholic University and its 
various activities, as an apostolate of the Church. 
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More recently, in 1982, the same congregation issued a 
document ‘‘Lay Catholics in Schools, witnesses to Faith’, stressing 
the important and essential role of lay catholic teachers in catholic 
and also non catholic schools. The document explains how the 
catholic teacher is to live his personal identity, which requires 
special formation to enable the teachers to give witness to faith in 
the school. The document, in its concluding part, stresses the 
need of ensuring an adequate salary for the teachers, guaranteed 
by a well defined contract. 


The development of the progressive thinking of the present 
Church about its educational mission shows itself also in the 
educational problems of today which confront the Church in the 
various countries of the world, as is shown in the cursory review 
that follows. 


1. European Countries (West) 


In Europe, after World War I, there was a merked revival in 
the R. C. Church, monastic, educational and charitable institutions 
flourishing in many countries. 


Alongside the revival of Christianity among a section of the 
pcople, there was also from 1940 onwardsa strong current of 
dechristianisation among a substantial number of the nominal 
Christians. To meet this challenge the Church was insisting on 
the inclusion of religious instruction in the education ofall 
children: 


France 


The revival of Christianity was evident in France, where reli- 
gious orders and congregations were permitted by the State to 
resume their labours, particularly in reopening schools. After 
World War Il, vigorous efforts were made to improve feligious 
education. By 1956, 64 dioceses had setup special offices for 
religious education When the Bishops’ Conference was set up, it 
established a Commission of Education, which has been very active 
in improving Catholic education, as well as defending the Church’s 
educational system against undue interference by the State. 
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In France, the (State) public schools and private schools 
mainly Catholic, are functioning side by side. In 1965, Mgr 
Veuillot, in charge of Catholic education in France, stated that th 
Church wishes to collaborate with the lay system and not t¢ 
compete with it. Whereas education is completely free in al 
State schools, many of the Catholic schools, charge fees, to supple. 
ment the subsidies they receive from the State. Since 1959, almos 
all the 11000 private schools, the majority of which are Catholic 
receive some form of aid under one of the four schemes available 
for a contract with the local authority. The subsidies at presen: 
provide for full salaries of the teachers, as well as for buildings 
and the social benefits enjoyed by State teachers are also extended 
to teachers in these private schools. Al] this, of course, implies a 
certain degree of State control, the general rule being that the more 
state aid the greater is the state control. 


In France, the presence of Catholic children at the Lycee 
(State school) has always been accepted by the Church, which 
appoints able priests, and also lay persons, to act as Catholic 
chaplains or animators in those schools. 


At the same time, there is a strong pressure from the left 
parties, especially the socialists, for a radical reform of education 
based on two general principles : one, laicisation of education. and 
two, separation of State and Church. Laicisation implies exclusion 
of all religious education, it excludes, in fact. all teaching of an 
official philosophy. Separation of Church and State implies that 
no Minister of any Church can exercise any function in the State, 
and therefore also in education. The leftist movement is also 
urging the system of the one-type school, called the neutral school, 
which would do away with all private schools, which in any case, 
would receive no State subsidies. Nationalisation of all schools is 
part of the programme of Mitterrand’s Socialist party. Now that 
they are in power (since 1981) they are urging the implement- 
ation of this programe. Against this thrust the Church is leading 
a vigorous campaign both through the Bishops, and through the 
strong lay associations concerned with Catholic schools. Asa 
result of this stand of the Church, the Education Minister in 1983, 
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has proposed sémé édmpfotiiise solutions, which might perhaps, 
after further discussions, lead to a possible agreement, so that the 
essential claim of the Church would be safeguarded. The Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference (France) continues to insist that the Catholic 
school is a necessity for evangelisation. A lecturer in Louvain 
University declared that evangelisation of the school world is an 
ecological mission. 


Cardinal Etchegaray, in 1982, declared that the existence of a 
private sector in education, provides a zone of security for the 
safeguard of the public institutions’ freedom, in fact how would 
the public system develop the day it becomes the only system? 


In view of this strong position of the official Church, _ it is 
interesting to note that in 1973, a survey indicated that 18% of the 
clergy (37% of those below 40 years) are of opinion that nationali- 
sation of schools is desirable, another 20% (24% below 40 years) 
find it has no importance. 


In 1969-70, there were 14,000 catholic schools in France, 
catering for 1.73 million students, which is 15.5% of all students in 
France, Regionwise the distribution is uneven; there are alsoa 
number of technical and agricultural schools. 


The number of catholic schools has decreased these last years 
because of lack of religions personnel. Whereas the primaty 
level there is not much elitism in catholic schools, at the secondary 
level there are quite a few elitist schools, because of their location, 
and because fees are being charged, to make up for limitations of 
State subsidies. 


In primary schools 76% are lay teathers the proportion is 
smaller in secondary schools. Even in the line of religious education, 
lay teachers play an important role. Of the 22,000 animators who 
perform chaplaincy work in the State schools, part time or full time, 
84%, are lay people, 4,000 of them women, and 4,000 are less then 
25 years old. Of the 65,000 State educational institutions 23% have 
no chaplains, mostly in vocational institutions. 
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For a long time, and even now the majority of children a: 
studying in private schools, nearly all Catholic. Alongside the: 
is also a system of State schools. Religious instruction is given 
State primary schools, under conditions approved by the ecclesiast 
cal authorities, itis compulsory for all, except where paren 
formally object. At the secondary level a number of Cathol 
chaplains are active in State schools. 


For a long time the private schools received no State subsidie 
and had to rely on fees or some type of foundations. In 1958 
school pact was concluded between the State and the Church, whic 
provided for tuition-free education in all primary and secondar 
schools, and payment by Government of salaries and maintenanc 
costs. Since 1973 the State also finances part of the building cost: 
All this naturally implies a certain degree of State control ove 
Catholic schools, as regards general policies, of curriculum, et 
But the private institutions enjoy a large degree of autonomy ina 
that concerns the internal and academic administration. Since th 
1958 pact there has been a great expansion of Catholic educatior 
58% of all students being in Catholic schools. However Catholi 
boarding sections have fared less well, becauee they receive n 
State subsidies, a large number of them have closed down in th 
last ten years, because of prohibitive costs of daily maintenance. 


Besides the Catholic University or Louvain, now split. in tw 
complete, independent, linguistic units, there area few othe 
institutions of higher education, run by the diocese of religiou 
(Jesuits), all of these are fully subsidised by the State. 


An interesting aspect of catholic education in the country, i 
the fact that, around 1964, because of the increasing number o 
foreigners, protestants, orthodox, muslim, attending catholi 
schools, a group of priests have requested the Cardinal of Maline 
that religious instruction be made compulsory for all in Catholi 
schools, and that arrangements may be provided to instruct eacl 
one in his own religion. 
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In the last few years there has been a campaign by the leftist 
parties of the country for the introduction of one unique system or 
education consisting of what they ca!l pluralistic schools. 


Netherlands 


Since 1920, a government decree placed confessional public 
schools on a level of absolute financial equality, so that the 
position of catholic schools is the most favourable of all countries. 
The denominational schools are about 70% ofall the schools: 
The Bishops insist on support for catholic schools, because they 
are responsible for passing on values as well as facts. 


In 1923, the Catholic University of Nymegen was opened, and 
in 1927 the School of Economic Studies was inaugurated at 
Tilborg. This shows the progress of catholic higher education in 
the country. 


England 

From the late 19th century, onwards, the English Roman 
Catholics have played a steadily increasing role in education, 
including the official State educational policy. 


A gteat boon for confessional schools was the introduction of 
the Education Act of 1945. This Act with subsequent amendments 
provides the basic concept of the dual system, that voluntary 
schools should be available for those who choose them, and that 
they would not be penalised for their choice, especially in regard 
to the financial expenses. 


The 1944 Education Act prescribes religious ¢ducation in all 
primary and secondary schools, the teaching being given at any 
hour of the school day, and not simply at the beginning. 
Religious knowledge was also made a prerequisite for teachers’ 
certificates ftom Teachers’ Training Colleges. 


State aid to denominational schools has been gradually 
increased, so that by now these schools are an integral part of the 
maintenance system. Freedom of administration is preserved, at 
the cost of 15% of capital cost being borne by the school, but all 
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running expenses and salaries are paid by the State. This ha 
resulted in an expansion of private educational institutions 
particularly catholic schools. However even the apparently smal 
contribution of 15% of capital cost, constitutes for the Church 
heavy burden of 25 million pounds. 


At present, voluntary schools comprise one third of all school 
in England, and Wales, including 3070 catholic schools. Thes 
schools are administered by governing bodies, made up of tw 
thirds appointed by the providing body (diocese, etc) and on 
third from the official L. E. A. These are known as foundatio 
schools, the governors are responsible for admissions and th 
direction and conduct of the school. 


In Scotland all denominational schools are fully subsidised o: 
an equal basis with other schools. 


It is the opinion of some priests that separate schools fo 
different faiths, accentuate divisions in society. 


Catholic schools cater mostly for catholic children, out o 
about half a million children attending these schools, only 5% ar 
noncatholic. Similarly the large majority (75%) of teachers ar 
catholic. In spite of this about one third of the catholic childre: 
attend non-catholic schools, because there is no room in th 
catholic schools. At the same time there has appeared a problen 
of the ‘empty school’, schools without any pupils. This is due t 
a falling birth rate and also because of people leaving cities an 
towns where the schools are located. This has led to | 
reorganisation of schools; however, according to some, this wil 
affect mostly disadvantaged families. 


In the sphere of higher education, the Church has played a 
important role through her colleges of education which wer 
established in the 19th century to ensure a supply of well traine 
catholic teachers. There are five such colleges, spread all ove 
the country; they constitute a heavy commitment for the Churcl] 
which has to bear 20% of the capital expenditure. 
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in 1971, the Jesuit Theological College of Heythrop, moved to 
London, and was granteda royal charter, so that it is nowa 
college of the London University. 


jreland 


When the country achieved independence in 1922, the R.C, 
Church succeeded in discouraging non-denominational schools. and 
came close to the ideals set forth by Pius IX for the education of 
youth. With few exceptions, primary and secondary education 
were in ecclesiastical hands, with government giving financial 
support to catholic and protestant schools. Most Irish children 
attend State primary schools, lay-staffed and clerically managed, 
the State trains and pays the teachers and the parish priest hires 
them. 


Secondary schoolsare practically all private owned and 
controlled by religious orders. The State pays the greater part of the 
salaries, fixes the curriculum and sets the examination. 


In the 70’s, Irish intellectuals protested against the near-mon- 
poly of secondary education by religious orders, and proposed a 
system of communal schools, managed by a board, one third of 
which would be lay people, Cardinal Conway reacted by stating 
that removal of the secondary educational system from the 
catholics was unthinkable. However in 1973, the Bishops and major 
religious superiors recommended a gradual reduction of the 
involvement of religious congregations in the educational system of 
the country, they favoured concentrating their strength on fewer 
schools, this new policy, was also due to the decreasing number of 


religious. 


Since 1976, the primary schools are being ma naged by a board, 
with elected teachers & parents as members, a clericis the chairman. 


In the late 70’s, most of the community or comprehensive 
schools, built by the State are non-denominational. New Protes- 
tant comprehensive schools in Dublin and York have 30% Catholic 


children. 
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The horrors in Northern Ireland have made people in th 
South reflect on the implications of separate educational system: 
they felt inclined to favour a common mixed education. It is thi 
spirit that in recent years they have been experimenting wit 
sintegrated schools’ with an equal number of Catholic and Pro 
testant children. This is to provide an opportunity for those whi 
desire, to secure for their children an education acceptable to al 
denominations and cultures. 


In 1967, the government decided to amalgamate the Protestan 
university ‘Trinity College’, founded in the 16th century, and thé 
Catholic ‘University College’, founded in 1906. to form the ‘Uni 
versity of Dublin’, the amalgamation to proceed by stages. 


In 1979, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, a Pontifical Univer. 
sity, was given the status of an independent civil university, ¢ 
civil university, in view of its large intake of lay students; the 
college is in receipt of public funds. 


Spain 


The 1931 Revolution brought about a complete separation of 
Church and State ; education was to be entirely under the control 
of the State, and instruction was to be entirely lay. The Bishops 
forbade the faithful to send their children to State schools. 


After France came into power in 1934 her regime was profes- 
sedly pro-Church. Prominence was given to the R. C. faith at all 
levels of education. By the Concordat with the Vatican in 1953, 
religious instruction was made compulsory in all educational insti- 
tutions including universities. Catholic schools were subsidised by 
the State up to 3/4th of the total expenditure; at the same time they 
enjoyed almost total autonomy. By the side, the public education 
system was being neglected and cut a very poor figure. 


After the end of the French regime, a more liberal policy was 
being envisaged in regard to education. The Spanish Bishops 
expressed their respect for the initiating ofa plan of a uniform 
secular school system in Spain, but at the same time stressed the 
right of parents to choose the education they consider appropriate 
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for their children. As regards the accusation that catholic schools 
foster class consciousness because they charge fees, the apostoli¢ 
Nuncio replied that this could easily be remedied if the State were 
to finance fully these schools. In 1979, the Bishops’ Conference 
stressed the duty of the State to subsidise all forms of education. 


According to new accords with the Church in 1979, catholic 
instruction is to be an integral part of the scholastic programme, 
on a par with other fundamental disciplines. attendance at religion 
classes becomes optional in accordance with the parents. 


With the coming to power of the Socialist party in October 
1982, there are likely to be difficulties for the Church's educational 
institutions, since according to the party’s programme, educational 
institutions subsidized by the State, should be controlled by the 
State. In that line a new proposed law, will pay catholic schools 
the salaries of the personnel, and nothing more for other expenses. 
In view of the proposed subsidies, the schools are to be 
administered by a ‘school council’ having representatives of 
proprietors, teachers, parents and students. Hence opposition of 
the Bishops to this proposal of harmonising private and public 


education systems. 


Presently the catholic schools constitute 60% of all private 
education, and about 9 million frequent the private system. 


Portugal 
In 1910, the Revolution brought about the separation of 


Church and State, religious orders were expelled, and teaching of 
catechism in schools was forbidden. In 1933, under the Salazar 
dictatorship, relations with the Church were restored, Church 
property was also restored. The Church was allowed to maintain 
private schools, and religious education was to be given in State 
schools, under conditions approved by the ecclesiastical authorities. 


Soon after the end of the dictatorship there came into power 
the socialist regime of Suares, less sympathetic to the Church. 
However the Church remains very attached to her educational! 
institutions and will agree to their nationalisation only under 
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pressure. It should be noted that public opinion remains strong: 
anti-clerical, as the Church appears to be very conservative anc 
shows litile consideration for education for justice. 

In 1979, a group of priests protested that, among other things 
the Catholic University is totally divorced from the democratisation 
of education as promoted by the R.C. Church. 


Italy 

In 1921, the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart was 
established in Milan. Its aim was to combat secularism of existing 
universities by training a Joyal elite. Since 1923 teaching of 
catholic religion was compulsory in all primary schools, this was 
extended to secondary schools under the Concordat of 1929. Some 
time later (1931) conflict arose with the Fascist regime, which 
wanted to monopolise the formation of youth, and also extend 
State control over Church schools. It was finally agreed that 
catholic youth organisations would confine themselves to activities 
with a religious purpose. 


After the fali of Mussolini in 1943, the Christian Democratic 
Party, which came into power, held the view that the State has only 
an auxiliary right in the education of youth, at the same time it 
disavowed absolute control by structures of the R.C. Church. 


The successive christian democratic governments complied with 
the educational provisions of the 1929 Concordat, and allowed 
subsidies to the private schools. However leftist tendencies were 
opposing the compulsory teaching of R.C. religion in all schools. 
This was finally modified in 1982 by a decree making the course of 
religion optional in secondary schools. Since the 70’s, in some 
areas of central Italy, including Rome, the aid to parochial schools 
has been cut off by local councils dominated by leftist coalitions, 
over 250 schools are affected. 


Malta 

In 1973, the labour government has established a Teachers’ 
Training school to replace the two existing denominational € Wins OF 
schools, now closed. Religious instruction is given once a week in 
the newly established schools of Commerce. 
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The Prime Minister of the Popular Party, Mintof, has recently 
aiinounced the gradual change over to free education in all institu- 
tions, and the stopping of subsidies per student, so far granted to 
private secondary institutions. This will affect the 18 catholic 
schools, catering for 30% of the total student pepulation of the 
island. 


Switzerland 


Under the Federal Government, the present position is that 
Some cantons recognise, and officially finance, directly, one or 
several denominational institutions, including schools. In the 
cantons, with a catholic tradition, education is in large part 
entrusted to the Church. The policy of State aid to defiominational 
schools is being opposed by liberals who say that taxes paid by 
atheists are being used to finance Churh activities. 


A sutvey (1971-75) of 273 tatholic educational institutions 
concludes that private education is an important part of the 
country’s education system. Financial difficulties requite more 
coordination and cooperation between the catholic institutions. 


Germany | 
After World War I, undef the tepublic, the situation was 


rather favourable to the Church. In Bavaria, according to the 
1924 Concordat with the Vatican, all primary schools were practi- 
cally denominational. 


Conditions changed with the advent of the Hitler Navi regime 
in 1933. A concordat was made with the Vatican, which, however 
did not abrogate the earlier regional Concordats. The Concofdat 
stipulated that instruction in the catholic faith was to be given in 
State schools by teachers approved by the Bishop. Provision was 
made for catholic schoo!s of all grades and youth associations were 
to be organised only for religious purposes. 


However, very soon difficulties arose, the State made aitemipts 
to curtail catholic education, and to wean the youth away from the 
Church. This was strongly contested by the Bishops. By 1939, 
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most of the catholic schools atid youth organisations had beet 
suppressed, on the pretext that they interfered with the nationa 
war effort. The provision for the teaching of the catholic faith ir 
State schools was also violated by putting various obstacles in thi 
way, and through efforts to instil im youth the principles of the 
_ ‘German Christians’ When religious instruction was prohibitec 
in schools, it was given by parish priests in voluntary classes, 
which the majority of catholic children attended. 


Under the Federal Republic, which came into being after Worlc 
War IU (1945), the catholic schools which had been dissolved undes 
the Third Reich, were only partly restored. In a few States (Lander 
like Bavaria, denominational schools could be conducted where 
parents desired them. 


In view of the changed sociological circumstances, stich as 
urbanisation and dechristianisation, both Catholics and Protestants 
have given up the idea of confessional schools, and the Constitution 
has been modified, stipulating that public schools will be common 
for all children of school going age, to be instructed and educated 
according to the principles of the Christian faith. So that now by 
the fundamental law of the Federal Republic Church-supervised 
instruction is provided in all schools, including high schools. 
Universities are all State or municipal, but several of these Univer: 
sities have R.C. theological faculties. This arrangement has been 
found satisfactory by the Church. The Catholics claim that since 
the teachers have the status of civil service, it would follow that 
prospective teachers should be screened to ascertain that they 
believe in the fundamental values enshrined in the Constitution. 


Austria 


Under the republic in 1919, am elementary school programme 
was adopted by the Government which made participation im 
religious instruction purely voluntary. This prescription ended 
when an anti-socialist Governmnnt took over in 1928. . 


In 1938, the annexation by Nazi Germany, led to the closing of 
many Christian educational institutions and extensive confiscation 
of ecclesiastical properties. 
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After World War II, denominational schools were allowed, but 
at first received no State subsidies. Gradually, however, State 
subsidies were given to these schools, amounting in 1972 to about 
60% of the costs. In that year an agreement was arrived at 
between the Government and Vatican that Government would pay 
full salaries of teachers in Catholic schools. 


In 1945, the order of religious instruction being compulsory for 
Catholic students was modified to the extent that parents may give 
notice of non attendance. This is now being done ona large scale 
in Vienna by 30 to 40% of the. students. In Vienna half of the 
teachers of Catholic religion are lay. 


Recently (1974), the young socialists called for abolition of 
religious instruction in schools, against which Cardinal Konig 
protested strongly. 


In 1976 the Feldkirch Jesuit college closed because of lack of 
personnel, so that now only one Jesuit college is left; Karlsburg in 
Vienna. 


Greece 


The people of the country being over 80% orthodox, the 
Catholic Church is greatly restricted in its activities. There are a 
few schools run by religious orders, but difficulties arise from 
accusations by the orthodox of attempts at proselytisation. In 
1936 a law was passed forbidding proselytisation of orthodox. 


Scandinavia 

In all four Scandinavian countries the Lutheran Church has 
been established by Jaw, and instruction in the tenets of the faith as 
taught by Lutheranism was to be part of the curriculum of the 
State schools. The number of Catholics in those countries is small, 
however of late Catholicism has become more alive and active. 


There are a few Catholic schools, in which Catholic instruction 
is given, these schools are State subsidised like the other schools, 
these schools are quite popular and have a number ef non-catholic 


pupils. 
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In Denmark only teachers belonging to the national Church a 
to give instruction in state primary schools, but parents may ha’ 
their children exempted from the Lutheran instruction if they : 
desire. In Sweden, however, since 1952, teachers in public schoo 
are no longer required to be members of the national Church. 


The liberalistic tendency of the Government is shown by tk 
fact that in Denmark, in 1978, many parents have protested again 
the proposed measure of the ministry of education to forbi 
morning prayers in all Danish schools on the plea that this amoun: 
to a sort of indoctrination. And in Sweden, in 1973, people fe 
that the country’s educational policy was designed to depriv 
parents of their freedom to give their children the religious edt 
cation they want. Yet, quite recently, in 1918, the new Swedis 
minister of education, Mrs. Trillander, speaking about the concer 
for Sweden’s rural people, said that Christianity must retrieve it 
position in Swedish schools, which must pass onthe Christia 
heritage. 


2. Socialist Countries in Central and Eastern Europe 


The fundamental principles inspire the official policies of thes 
countries living under the Communist regime: (i) the legall 
established separation of Church and State, and (ii) legally, o 
rather constitutionally guaranteed freedom of religion. These tw. 
principles are actually determined in their application, by th 
ideological, political attitude and party unity of the State. 


The practice of religious freedom is based on the conceptio1 
that religion is a person’s private affair. Hence the social-communa 
aspect of religion is permitted only inso far asitis free fron 
institutional links. Scientific and educational institutions, whic! 
for all practical purposes are run by the State, have a statutor 
duty to devote themselves to marxist teaching and research. Thi 
leaves practically no scope for Christian educational] institutions 


In the Germanic Democratic Republic (East Germany), which i: 
under the communists, religious instruction was initially permittec 
but only on the written request of the parents concerned. In 1956 
civil authorities in East Berlin decreed that religious instructior 
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should not be permitted in schools beyond the elementary level. 
The Prime Minister was emphatic that the State must be built on 
atheism. The number of children for whom application is made 
for religious instruction is falling off, one reason being that any 
concern of parents about religious instruction may lead them into 
trouble. 1978, a German couple, who had written to government 
officials protesting against the non-christian educational principles 
of the country, were arrested. 


Recently (1980) the introduction of compulsory military training 
for schoo! children and the continuation of the communist ceremony 
dedication of youth has strained Church-State relations. 


At present (1982) the G. D. R. school system is fully nationa- 
lised, however the R. C. Church is allowed to maintain one 
secondary school, and one school is run by nuns. 


Im Czechoslovakia, where 70% of the population is Catholic, the 
Constitution of June 1948, guaranteed freedom of religion in private 
and in public, equality of all religious bodies, and compulsory 
religious education under Church direction for children of 6-35 
years, except when parents request exemption. In 1965, it is no 
longer necessary for the parents to ask for religious instruction. 
School authorities must provide a place, when such instruction is to 
be given, at the request of the pastor. © 


By 1970, educational authorities were taking various measures 
to persuade as many parents as possible to withdraw their children 
from religious education classes. In 1974, the Ministry of Worship 
in Prague, directed its overall anti-religious campgign against 
Catholic children by such subtle ways as to require the children te 
answer questions about their religious beliefs and practices, also in 
their homes. It is feared that on their answers will depend their 
admissien to high schools. 


Asa result of these subtle Government moves, hatdly any 
requests by parents for religious instruction are made in several 
cities and in other cities they have greatly diminished, 
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In 1976, formal religious instrtictiofi was totally elimifiated from 
schools in several cities in the Slovakia region. 


_ Against this veiled official persecution a strong ¢ourtefaction 
was made in particular in 1977, by a group of 250 intellectuals; whe 
appealed for the restoration of human rights and for allowing 
religious instruction ; they also assert the right of parents to ensure 
the religious education of their children. 


Yugoslavia, with a la¥ge Catholic populaticti, came under the 
communist regime after World War Il. Under the Tito regime, the 
usual obstacles were engineered against Christian education. This 
provoked strong reactions by the Catholics. The Catholic Bishops 
have repeatedly insisted that the Government authorities should | 
respect the rights of religious freedom and of freedom of conscience. 
They stress the constitutional rights of freedom of education. and 
object the systematic interference with catechetical classes; by 
making it difficult for the children to attends They also strongly 
protest against the systematic atheistic propagatida in the mass 
media and in school education. Fora Catholic employed by the 
State, to send his children to catechism classes of to go to Church, 
may result in the loss of his job. 


In 1976; a daily, a mouthpiéce of the Governtient, expressed 
concern about religious education for primary schoc! children. 
While this is barred from schools, it is being given on Saturdays 
and Sundays, on a purely voluntary basis. Even when done in this 
way, the authorities are concerned that it presents a world view so 
greatly at variance with the Marxist one inculcated during five days 
of the week. They, therefore; consider forbidding religion altogether 
until the age of 15, ; 


In spite of all these obstacles, statistics in 1975 show that 
530,000 Yugoslav catholics attended religious instruction, which 
under the law is given outside the school System. In some provin- 
ces 60 to 80% of the students attend. 
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A néw legislation in 1977, regarding religious ifstruction, . 
Makes it moré difficult to atténd these purely voluntary catechism 
classés. Itis now required that before his attendance at these 
classes is officially authorised, the child will have to state his own 
desife to attend and his parents’ willingness todo so. In 1979, an 
official néws agency reacted strongly against attempts to intensify 
religious instruction in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Hungary 

During the interWat period, under thé Horty regime (1920 & 
foll.) a stfong boy-scout movement developed through the catholic 
schools. The Catholic Youth Federation, under the guidance of 
Jesuits, opened schools for peasants. 


Aftet World War II, when the countty came under the cOmmu: 
nist regime, the number of denominational sehools was reduced 
from several hundreds to a few units. Only eight catholic schools, 
averaging 300 pupils each, have been allowed to function, they 
receive only a small subsidy from the State, a few Protestant 
schools are also allowed to continue. The pupils from denomi+ 
‘national schools are being discriminated against in fegard to 
admission in the university, and also for employment. These 
schools are submitted to severe inspections by large numbers of 
State inspectors, who interview pupils individually, to ascertain 
their historical and political views. 


All the other schools have been nationalised; religious instruc- 
tion is permitted but only on application by patents to the local 
Soviet. Such application entails official suspicion of those who 
make it. Because of intimidation, few parents in the towns register 
their children for religious education, which is then done in ihe 
homes. Inthe countryside nearly all children receive teligious 
education in schools. 


Religious instruction is allowed in secondary schools, outside 
schools hours; but in actual fact the school system has been arran- 
ged in such a way that the religious instructors mostly clerics, have 
great difficulty in finding a time period or a place for such instruc» 
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‘tion. All religious instruction is strictly controlled by the State. 
Since 1975 government inspectors can be present at all religious 
instructions, even in churches. 


Bulgaria 


All schools are state schools, in which a totally a religious and 
even in part anti-religious education is provided. Religious educa- 
tion for children under the age of 16 years is forbidden by the 
country’s Education Act, which places education and organisation 
of children and youth under the sole jurisdiction of the State. 


Poland 


The country, with an overwhelming catholic population, 
regained its independence after World War I. In 1925, a Concordat 
with the Vatican regulated catholic education in schools and. 
universities. Religious education was required in primary and 
secondary schools, by teachers appointed by the State, but subject 
to the approval ofthe hierarchy. When children of a minority 
group number twelve, instruction in their faith may be given, if so 
desired by the parents, and at State expense. 


In regard to higher education, theological faculties were main- 
tained in five universities. In addition the catholic university of 
Lublin was opened, partly to train clerics, and partly as a centre of 
R. C. intellectual life, it also dealt with social problems. At 
Poznan a catholic school of social science was started. 


After 1939, under the Hitler regime, persecutions were the 
order of the day. Crucifixes were removed fromthe schcols, no 
religious instruction was permitted, ecclesiastical properties con- 
fiscated, and the school of social science at Poznan confiscated. 


After World War II, very soon the communist regime created 
difficulties, the 1925 Concordat was abrogated. In 1950, a new 
agreement was concluded between the government and the hierachy. 
The State recognised the right of the Church to teach religious 
instruction according to a syllabus determined jointly by the school 
authorities and Church representatives. Soon the State began 
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violating the accords and festricted Church activities. Church 
schools were being liquidated, religious instruction removed from 
public schocls. The government operated schools of various grades, 
which sought to inculcate loyalty te the State along with Marxism 
and Atheism. The theological faculties were suppressed, and in 
their place two theological academies were set up, one Catholic and 
one Protestant. 


By 1976, all catholic organisations in Poland were banned in- 
cluding catholic clubs in universities; yet catholic students continue 
to meet in groups, in several cities. In the same year, the ministry 
of Religious Affairs, while showing appreciation of the Church 
asserted ‘‘we shall never permit catholic education of the children 
and youth, we shall never allow the Church any influence in social 
and cultural life.’’ 


Lublin is the only diocese in Eastern Europe, where there is a 
catholic university. 


Romania 

After World War I, there was a democratic Constitution. and 
in 1929 the State concluded a Concordat with the Vatican. It was 
mainly the Orthodox Church that flourished in the interwar years. 
In 1932 religious instruction was made compulsory in all primary 
and secondary schools, equal freedom was granted to all denomina- 
tions, including the R. C.’s. 


With the coming of the communist regime in 1948, all 
denominational schools, except a few seminaries, were abolished, 
and their properties confiscated. By the end of 1950, Churches 
were forbidden to engage in general education activities or social 
welfare. 


Lithuania . 
The country is closely connected with Poland and Is mainly 


R. C. During the short period of independence after World War I, 
a Concordat was concluded with the Vatican in 1927. Teaching of 
religious instruction was compulsory in public schools; the religious 
authorities draw up programmes and choose texts, bishops could 
withdraw from any instructor permission to teach. 
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After World War Il, there was a renewal of Russia’s 
communist regime, which implied reverses for the catholic Church, 
although a certain degree of freedom of religion was granted. 


Pressure is being exerted on catholic children to join atheistic 
associations, they are being discriminated against by the teachers, 
who under the threat of bad marks and refusal of admission to 
higher studies, compel them to write atheistic essays. This has 
elicited protests fromthe parents as being a violation of the free- 
dom of conscience. 


The University of Vilna, founded by the Jesuits and accorded a 
Papal Charter by Gregory XIII in 1579, is now under Soviet 
Communist administration. 


Latvia 


The country, with one fourth of the population catholic, 
became independent after World War I. In 1922, a Concordat was 
concluded with the Vatican, which stipulated that religious 
instruction is part of the school curriculum. 


After 1944, anti-christian measures were taken under the 
communist regime. No religious instruction was allowed, and 
children under the age of 18, were forbidden to go to Church. 


Finland 


The Lutheran Church is the State Church. Religious instruction 
is compulsory for all pupils in primary and secondary schools ; this 
instruction is to be the Lutheran doctrine for children of the 
Lutheran Church, and for all other religious communities the 
religious instruction is an all-inclusive coverage of religion, and 
for those with no Church connection there is a course of ethics and 
history of religion. 


Russia 


It should be noted that, under the Tsarist regime, the Russian 
orthodox Church was little concerned with education of youth. 
The Western Christian Churches had a greater share in shaping 
youth. 
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With the advent of communism, feligious instruction in schools 
teased. In theory freedom of religion existéd, to profess it or deny 
it. In the 1930's there was a strong anti-religious propaganda, also 
through education, 


During World War Il, the State sought and obtained the 
cooperation of the Russian Orthodox Church, this continued and 
improved after World War II, however , the Russian Church is 
under strict control of the State. 


By 1956, religious instruction could be conducted for the 
children in their homes, if the parents approved. In 1965, a decree 
of the Presidium, severely restricts religious activities, in particular 
it forbids religious instruction of minors. Atheism is an integral 
part of State education at all levels. According to one professional 
pedagogue, it should be raised already when teaching the alphabet. 


Turkey 


Presently the government is imposing harsh taxes on schools 
and Churches, owned by the Orthodox Church in Istanbul. 


At all times, whether under Byzantine Emperors, or the Turkish 
Sultans, the Eastern Church has always been a tool of the secular 
government and did not have any school system of its own. 


3. America 
U.S.A. 


Building on the fouridations laid in the 19th century, the R. C. 
Church developed the largest educational system of any catholic 
country. In 1959 the catholic Church conducted 10,278 elementary 
schools with 5.1 million pupils, 2,385 high schools with 727,763 
students and 259 colleges and universities with 827,912 students. 
Between 1920 and 1959, 91 new colleges were established. All this 
was realised with practically no aid from public funds, but almost 
exclusively with aid ftom the catholic community. The Supreme 
Court has declared uncontitutional any aid to denominational 
schools, 
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In the 20th century, catholic professional colleges were 
established, either f&s part of a university of &s separate units. By 
1951, there were 3 teacher training colleges and 21 normal §¢hools 


and 12 colleges had schools for engineering, architecture, nursing, 
music, journalism, foreign service. 


The National Catholic Educational Association, established 
in 1904, to coordinate and promote catholic education, in 1958 had 
a membership of 10,276, institutions and individuals. Yet over 400 
catholic educational institutions had only loose relations with each 
other, or nothing at all. 


By the 1960’s, this very large systetn suffered from its very 
bulk, it was more fiotable for its size than for the quality of its 
work, at least in a number of its institutions. 


The very fact that all or most of these institutions were 
maintained out of private funds, meant that the Church’s liabilities 
were overstrained, 


At the same time, as is the case itt most coufitries in this 20th 
century, there has been a lessening of christianity’s impact on 
education and on the intellectual currents as a whole. On the other 
hand there was apparent by a vigorous challenge of the catholic 
educational system in both its conservative and progressive versions. 
Yet in certain areas catholic educational institutions have taken the 
fead_ as f.i. in combating racial discrimination in schools. Several 

years before tht Supreme Court decision on this matter, integration 
had been introduced in the schools of several dioceses. 


As in many other activities of the Church, afotind 1965, a 
marked change occurred in the Church’s educatiotial wotk. A 
gradual but substantial reduction in the number of its educational 
institutions took place. Between 1967 and. 1972 the number of 
primary schools decreased by 1600, and that of secondary schools 
by 1000, and the number of students in all these schools went down 
by nearly 1.5 million. On the other hand, the number of students 
receiving catholic religious instruction in public schools increased 
by over half a million to 5.5 million. In that period also the number 
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of full time religious sisters in catholic schools decreased by over 
30,0.0 (30% of the total) and that of lay teachers increased by 
21,000 This change in the proportion of lay and religious teachers 
implied a large increase in expenditure on higher salaries. and this 
in turn necessitated a fundamental restructuring of the educational 
system, 


it is only natural that these changed conditions of the school 
system moved many of the pastors to question the advisability of 
parochial schools, the controversy is still continuing. It is a rather 
common opinion, that parochial schools are an obstacle to national 
integration, encouraging racialism. The question of no state aid te 
denominational schools has been and is still a burning question. 


A matter of serious concern is the problem of catholic students 
in secular universities and colleges, in 1967 their number was 
established at 920,000 and was expected to further increase. One 
main reason for this is the lower fees in public institutions. This 
has called the attention of the Church toa catholic commitment 
to higher education on the campuses of secular universities. In 
1967, there were 1,148 priests, 272 of them fulltime ; aciing as 
ecclesiastical counsellors in these universities, they were assisted by 
about 100 sisters, 26 of them full time. On of the main foci of the 
Church’s activity are the Newman centres. 


The new thinking about catholic education, was clearly shown by 
the action of Webster College (Missouri) a catholic university for 
women run by the Loretto sisters. In 1967, the college decided to 
become an independent lay institution, and so also did its Director, — 
Sister Jacqueline Grennan. The reason given for the change over is 
that in certain cases there arises an incompatibility between religious 
obligations and academic interests. 


In the same spirit. but less drastically, several catholic 
universities have changed their system of administration, making 
it less clerical by inducting several laymen on their Boards of 
Directors. This was done among others by Notre Dame (6 lay out 
of 12), St Louis (18/28), Detroit (50%), St. Martin Olympia (23/24). 
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The possibility of confrontation between academic and religious 
interests is also indicated by the fact that in 1976 the National 
Catholic Educational Association stated that itis not in favour of. 
jurisidiction by R.C. law over non-canonical institutions, at the 
expense of existing rights of Bishops or of the institutions them- 
selves. One serious reason for this is that a possible curtailment of 
academic freedom by this type of jurisdiction might endanger the 
chances of such institutions getting government grants. 


Catholic colleges and universities since the 1970’s are facing 
serious financial difficulties. They .are desperately in need of funds 
to enable them to play a dynamic role. Financial support from the 
Church amounts only to 0.2%. In spite of these difficulties, the 
enrolment in this universities incressed by 4% to 451,0¢0. 


In 1976, the Catholic Bishops reaffirmed their commitment to 
catholic education as clear and unreserved, and declared their belief 
in the future. However Cardinal John of Philadelphia, criticised the 
statement as ‘bland’, because it glosses over the key problem, which 
is money. In actual fact, between 1965-1975, 780 catholic high 
schools, and 2,392 catholic elementary schools were closed with a 
decline of 40% in the schosl enrolment. 


Only just over a quarter of the catholic parents of children of 
school going age, have them in catholic schools. Reasons given for 
this non-atiendance of the great majority of all catholic children, 
are unavailability of schools, and also increased costs. In a survey 
of catholic parents. 79% reject that the catholic school system is no 
‘longer needed in modern life ; 66% believe that lay teachers are as 
good as nuns. The catholic lay schools in 1972, were only 3% of 
all catholic schools, but their work is found to be slightly more 
efficient because all staff are responsible to the parents. 


In spite of the strong arguments in favour of the Church's 
educational policy, quite a number of people feel that that Church’s 
policy in this field should change in view of the changes of the 
times, such as the spirit of ecumenism after Vatican II and the fact 
that the state schools are no longer anti-catholic. If at all the 
Church should now cater mainly for the education of the poor. 
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The Bishops disagree, and maintain that catholic schools should 
be maintained by the parish, with the practical result that several 
schools for the poor are being abolished for want of funds, and 
those for the rich remain. Sociologists like Father A. M. Greeley 
(in 1977) make aspecial appeal for catholic schools in the inner city, 
for the urban minorities, non-catholic blacks and hispanics: the 
inner city parochial schools are the finest services of unselfish 
charity that American catholicism has rendered, hence he decries 
the tendency to close those schools, 


Catholic lay teachers, aware of their important role in catholic 
schools, are discontented over such matters as pay, school 
managements and employee organisation. The latter refers to the 
opposition of the Bishops to the teachers forming unions which 
are affiliated to national unions. 


Canada 

In the 20th century the development of catholic education 
continued with great vigour aided by much talent as well as large 
funds. In the educational institutions at al] levels the contribution 
of lay staff has greatly increased. 


As mentioned before, in Canada education is essentially a 
federal subject. In some provinces like Ontario, nearly all primary 
schools are catholic and there are also many catholic high schools. 
In Newfoundland all schools are denominational. Whereas in 
Nova, Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, there are no 
denominational schools, but by a sort of gentiemen’s agreement 
catholic children attend some schools with catholic teachers, and 
protestant children have protestant teachers, In Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, separate types of schools are permitted. 


the catholic universities and colleges, 


In higher education, colle 
trol, have presently in effect 


formerly under exclusive clerica! con 
become provincial universities, with varying degrees of a denomi 
national character. At the same time many different religious 
orders of men and women, as well as diocesan clergy, are deeply 
involved in this work. Of special interest is the Basilian Pontifical 
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Institute of Medieval Studies in Toronto, which has had several 
eminent members on its staff, such as Gilson and Maritain. An 
important contribution of Canadian catholicism was made {int 1922) 
by St. Francis Xavier University in Antigonish, which combines 
adult education with cooperative economic efforts. 


The establishment of the non denominational Canadian 
University Services overseas, reflects the felt student need to reduce 
Church divisions and barriers. 


In 1977, a conflict arose between the Vatican Congregation of 
Catholic Education and the majority of the teachers and staff of 
Montreal University’s faculty of theology, the former ruling that 
laicized priests should not teach in this or any other faculty of 
theology. 


Reactions against excessive denoniinationalism are evident 
from various moves, private public. In 1978 there was a project 
for an ecumenical school, where the number of catholic and 
protestant children was not enough for two separate schools. Yet 
a few years before (1974) the catholic Church was opposed to such 
“schools, because of opposite ideologies, one secular the other 
religious. In 1980 the Bishops protested strongly against a proposal} 
put forward by the Prime Minister, which considered as 
discriminatory the provision in the Canadian Constitution allowing 
catholic schools to employ only those teachers whose religious views 
and morals are acceptable to the schools authorities. 


Mexico 


Since 1917, utider Calder and his successors there has been a 
strong anti clerical regime. In 1934, the official party under 
Gardener, called for a revision of the Constitution, requiring that 
primary and secondary education be not merely secularist but 
actually based on the principles of socialism. Article III of the 
Mexican Constitution declares that education will be kept entirely 
separate from any religious doctrine, religious bodies and ministers 
of religion are forbidden to engage in educational activities. 
However for quite a number of years these provisions of the 
Constitution have for the most part gone unenforced. Actually in 
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1940 the acute conflict was over and the catholic church opened 
schools, which however catered mostly for children of the upper 
and middle class. A resounding reaction against this elitism in 
catholic education came from the Jesuits, when in 1971 they decided 
to close their elitist school Institute Patria, first started in 1573, 
and instead to concentrate on the education of the poor, as their 
contribution to solving the social problem. 


In 1974, despite the objection of the Mexican Bishops, Congress 
approved a new education law, which establishes full control over 
all private schools, and bars religious organisations from interfering 
in any type of education. However, according toa statement by the 
Archbishop of Hermoville, made the same year, these measures 
remain mostly unenforced. 


In 1982, there was an announcement that the Pontifical Catholic 
University, founded in 1553, and closed by B. Juares in 1868, was 
to reopen that year ; ‘‘to evangelise Mexican culture, and train 
leaders religious and lay’’. Two other catholic higher educational 
institutions were allowed to reopen. 


Central America 


The anti-clerical legislation enacted by the 19th century liberals, 
is still being feit in these countries. Except in Costa Rica, catholicism 
in Central America had, by the turn of the century, been forced to 
accommodate to rigorous anticlerical enactments even in Church- 
controlled schools; religious instruction often could not be given 
because of curriculum restrictions. 


However the Church with the religious orders is still engaged 
in a good deal of educational work. But up to quite recently the 
Church has been spending a considerable portion of its limited 
income on maintaining and expanding a university system, together 
with a system of elite schools. The Church appears to be more 
interested in the middle and upper sectors of society as a vital forces 


Recently a new tendency has made itself felt, coming from a 
group of more socially conscious people. Their aim is to curtail the 
Church’s private educational structure, and instead to profit from 
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the more tolerant government ; they suggest to let priests and lay 
catholics enter public schools especially scientific and training 
institutions. 


In the Jast few years, some of the catholic educational 
organisations have shown concern for the unsatisfactory conditions 
of the large majority of poor people in these countries. They have 
endeavoured to arouse the social consciousness of their staff and 
students. This has provoked strong and at times violent reactions 
on the part of the conservative ultra-rightist groups, which usually 
support the government. A few instances of these activities are 
given below. 


The American influence is also felt in education, recently 
there were protests by teachers, for better pay; and also against 
the education programmes meant to train men favourable to the 
economic and social status quo, neglecting the fate of the small 
people. 


In Sal Salvador, in 1973, the parents’ association of the school 
run by Jesuits, accused them of teaching the Marxist doctrine to 
the students. Jesuit supporters including the Archbishop, countered 
this by saying that most of their children come from wealthy homes. 


In 1980, the Jesuit University of Central America, in Salvador, 
was banned for the second time in June, this is apparently in protest 
against the authorities of the university which are accused of leftist 
tendencies. Against this Fr. P. Arrupe, the General of the Jesuits, 
has entered a strong protest. This university continues to be the 
target of random shooting attacks and bombing. 


In the same year, 1980, there have been protests by eight 
groups in the educational sector, stating that in that year, 108 
school teachers and 1485 students (a conservative estimate) have 
been assasinated. There are repeated attacks on the educational 
personnel, including in June, the occupation of the University 
National. 
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In Guatemala, in 1978, the Church was asked by Indians to open 
schools for them with their own (Indian) teachers, so that their 
children may become acquainted with their own traditions, as well 
as with conventional school subjects. 


In 1980, because the Jesuits openly condemned the repressive 
measures of the government, they were accused by right-wing 
organisations, of spreading the marxist doctrine in and through 
their schools. 


In Nicaragua, in 1972, the Sisters of the Assumption announced 
that henceforth the objective of their colleges will be the formation 
of free christian women, whe will concern themselves with the 
liberation of the poor. 


in 1980, during the visit of the Pope, ina reception to two 
members of the government, the Popecalled on all christian 
teachers of the country, together with all those concerned with 
catholic schools, to facilitate the access of all citizens to culture. 


In 1982, the Church’s radio service reported the Bishops as 
saying : ‘‘we cannot imagine howa new society can be built in 
Nicaragua without the Church’s role in education. which 
corresponds to the needs, aspirations and cultural traditions of the 
people.” The Bishops further said that in implementing its right of 
freely establishing schools, the Church is making a substantial 
contribution to the freedom ef conscience, and the protection of 
family rights. 


Latin America 

In the early part of the 20th centuty there was a genetal revival 
of catholic influence, in which education took an important part, 
through the Church’s schools and colleges. About 1961, there was a 
boom of catholic universities in Latin America, They were founded 
d the catholic faith and culture. This 
c when Vatican If Council 
now. the 


mainly as fortresses to defen 
outlook became rather anachronisti 
the need of dialogue with all cultures, so that 


stressed | 
identity. A simiJar problem has 


universities are in search of a new 
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arisen regarding the role of catholic secondary schools, which were 
mostly catering for the children of the upper and professional 


classes. 


The Medelin Conference declared that education must be of the 
liberating type, must be pluralistic. The Bishops recalled the rights 
of christian schools, while acknowledging the benefits derived from 
the national system. They insisted that the catholic educational 
intitutions must be democratic and not in opposition of the public. 
school, for which pastoral care must be organised. As fegards 
university education, the Bishops approved the conclusions of the 
Belum experts at Buga, regarding the objectives of higher education. 
They made several recommendations, such as having a theological 
faculty or centre in the university, to insist on high academic 
achievement, and insure academic freedom, they should also 
democratise the administration. 


In 1968, at a meeting of all the Jesuit provincials of Latin 
America, with their general, P. Arrupe, held at Rio Janeiro, they 
concluded that they must revive their apostolic’strategy, the main 
concern in education is to be the uplift of the poor. Education 
must be an instrument of integration of the integral man and concern 
for others; no more individualistic formation, no more class 
prejudices, youth must be trained in attitudes of service to society. 


In 1972, at Quito (Ecuador), a meeting of all major Superiors 
of Capuchins in Latin America, unanimously resolved to thoroughly 
reformulate the role of their colleges, in the line of a a 
concern for the poor. 


in 1973, a congress of Jesuit directors of radiophonic schools 
in Latin America (Panama, Costa Rica, Mexico, Columbia, etc) 
concluded that, in view of the lack of economic means and of 
personnel, and with a view to accelerate the rate of social change 
in Latin America, the mass media are the most effective instruments 
of education and conscientisation of the marginalised people of the 
country. 
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A tthe same time, it was noted in 1971, that there is a move by 
various Latin American governments to nationalise education, f.1. 
in Argentina; Chile there is a proposal of a nationalised united 
school. | 


Columbia 


In this country there is a great gap between the rich and the 
poor. A zealous priest, J.J. Salcedo, in the 1940’s organised a 
mountain parish which by 1950 took on a national dimension. He 
organised broadcasting religious devotions and set up schools for 
the illiterate, each school enrolled ten to twenty people under a 
leader. From there by 1957 about 6500 radio schools were 
conducted mostly inthe mountainous region. This is a popular 
‘cultural centre which is internationally known for its radiophonic 
schools, which for the last 30 years has greatly helped in promoting 
rural education. Out ofa donation by the Pope, on the occasion 
of his visit to Bogota in 1969, among other things, 17 schools have 
been built in a settlement of 750 Indian families. 


The Catholic Church in Columbia developed the largest 
educational system under Church auspices in any country of Latin 
America, it is particularly strong in secondary education. 


In 1974, oneinthree of the country’s three million school 
students, attended Church sponsored schools. Of late these schools 
have been criticised for profiteering in conditions of grave infla- 
tion. In reply, these schools have offered to be put under 
government administration, or to be managed by parents and 
pupils. In 1974, under a revised Concordat with the ‘Vatican the 
State Congress approved State support for private catholic 
educational intitutions, which however retain the right to determine 
enrolment according to religion. In accordance with the clauses of 
the Concordat, two thirds of the schools, run by the Church and 

-missionories, are to be transferred to the State, and the schools 
will be run by the missionaries under State contract. 


This implies that the State appoints the principal from a list 
submitied by the Church, government pays for the running and 


maintenance of the schools, and has the right of inspection. 
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Ecuador 

In the early twenties the Church hada certain number of 
primary and secondary schools. But since the country came under 
military control in the late 20’s, legislation has been enacted which 
affects the freedom of catholic schools. In 1976, the Bishops 
offered to help the military government to make peace with the 
population, in return for government support for freedom of 
education and liberation of the Indians. 


Bolivia 

The educational activity of the Church has increased notably 
especially under the republic in the 20th ceniury. AlJ]l catholic 
primary, secondary and professional (training) schools are 
conducted by religious. In 1964, these schools had 2000 teachers, 
lay and clerical, and 40,000 students. Most of the grammar 
schools in the country are free, particularly in rural areas for the. 
Indians. Most of the educational institutions are State supported. 


In 1967, the Constituent Assembly decreed the authorisation of 
private universities, in spite of violent protests. The Internuncio 
was planning to set up a catholic university at La Plaz which would 
be democratic and open to all. 


In 1968, ata meeting of the national congress for catholic 
education, all were agreed that catholic schools need restructuring. 
It was felt that a certain number of institutions are counter 
productive, by the external signs of classism. 


In 1972, under the regime of General Torres, the Bishop of 
Cucvo, protested strongly against accusations of communism in 
regard to the social activities of development and education by the 
Jesuits. 


In 1980, the National Educators Congress has proposed to 
nationalise all schools, on the plea that privaté schools ignore the 
real needs of the nation. At that time the Church was educating 
about 25% of the country’s school children. 3 
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After the !980 coup, civil rights, inciuding freedom of 
éducation have been violated. 


Uruguay 


Catholic schools and colleges cater for over 25% of the total 
Schoo] population. None of these schools is exclusive and most 
admit students who lack resources. There are no catholic 
universities. When the military government took over in 1973, the 
Constitution and the rights of the family, were in danger of being 
contravened by the government proposal to make education a tool 
for imposing the ideology of the government. 


Paraguay 


Although the Church runs a number of primary and secondary 
schools, catering for some 63,000 students, the catholic influence 
in education is not great. The catholic University of N.S. de la 
Asuncion, catering for rich and poor, established in 1960, saw _ its 
very existence called into questionin 1965, especially by the students 
because it was said, its antiquated structures are an obstacle to 
evangelisation. Generally in many Latin American Catholic 
Universities, students are protesting violently on the socio-political 
level. They also protest against the Church, accusing it of being 
in collision with the government. 


In 1976, the government passed repressive measures, especially 
against the Jesuits, because of their activities for social justice. 
Government took over the administration of the Jesuit run complex 
under the general name of ‘Christ the King’. Government officials 
stated that there had been instances of attacks on morals and tradi- 
tion, and that the principles taught in the schools were marxist. 


Brazil 

At the end of the 19th century there was separation of Church 
and State, and religious instruction was prohibited in public schools. 
Little by little, this prohibition broke down, and in the Constitution 
of 1937, permission was granted for religious instruction in public 


schools, when parents so desire. 
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In 1957 Rio Grande de Sul could boast of the best system of 
parochial schools in Brazil. 


It should be noted that from the time of Brazil’s discovery by 
the West in the 16th century, even in 1964 the Church owned nearly 
70% of ail secondary schools. How ever by 1974 this was reduced to 
40%, due to competition through a large expansion of state schools, 
Catholic schools suffer from financial difficulties and state competi- 
tion, Even at that time the Church was leading in teacher training 
with its 250 normal schools which trained 65% of teachers of the 
country. There are also two catholic universities in Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro. A Catholic Education Association directs education 
and coordinates the system. | 


After the military coup in 1964, there were violent repressions 
against those who favoured social justice, alsoin the field of 
education. The Bishops protested against governmeni’s attempt to 
transform education into astate monoply, the Bishops also criticised 
the liberalists within the Church, who maintain the catholic schools 
should merge in the national system with public schools. 


Since 1980, the aliens’ law creates difficulties for entrance of 
foreign missionaries in the country, this will affect the staffing of 
catholic schools. 


Guyana 


In the 1960's there was free and compulsory education for all 
children of age 6 to 14 years. Government gives grants-in-aid to the 
numerous private schoo!s, which make, up for the shortage of public 
schools. 


In 1974, as part of a fully comprehensive socialist policy pursued 
by the State, it was proposed to nationalise all catholic and protes- 
tant schools in the country. The Bishops have negotiated with the 
government the right to use their building for teaching religious 
instruction after schoo! hours. 
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Since Guyana achizved independence in 1965, the Catholic 
Church has constantly supported the government in its attempts to 
strengthen the economy and improve its educational system, but it has 
also condemned the violations of human right by the authorities. 


Chile 


In 1964 there were about 500 catholic primary, secondary and 
technical schools run by rcligious men and women. There were 
three catholic universities in Santiago, Valparaiso and Autofogusta, 
In 1977 there were strikes by the students in the catholic universities, 
asking for more democratic constitutions of these universities, this 
provoked resistance from the authorities. 


In 1971, under the leftist regime of Allende the Church continued 
to enjoy full freedom. However the government began to put 
difficulties in the way of private schools. In Santiago only 20% of 
the children go through private schools. 


In 1973, when the Allende government was overthrown by a 
coup, the government’s educational policy, meant to be socialistic, 
humanistic and pluralistic, Shows no concern for christian values; 
experts from East Germany and Cuba are assisting government in 
their educational policy. However government seems to relent 
somewhat in this policy by its respect for freedom of conscience. 


By that time there were 1000 Church-sponsored schools, as 
against 6300 public schools and 3000 other private schools. It 
should be noted that the population being predominantly Catholic 
many Catholic children do not attend Catholic schools. Of the 
300,000 students (out of a total of 3.5 million) in Church schools, 
the State pays the students’ fees and provides for the cost of main- 
enance up to half) of the amount provided for State schools. 


In 1973, the Holy Cross Fathers were forced out of their school 
administration by the military junta, on the charge of pro-marxist 
activities. The H.C. fathers justified their policy as Being in 
accordance with the guide lines of the Latin American Bishops’ 


Conference. 
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By 1979, all Catholic universities have been taken over by 
Pinochet’s junta, they have a Government appointed Rector. In 
1980, seventeen professors of the Santiago Catholic University were 
dismissed by the Government-appointed Rector. In the Rector’s 
mind this isa purge of students and professors in a battle against 
marxism, and in defence of the Western Christian values. 


In December 1981, the episcopal conference issued a lengthy 
document about pastoral orientation. In regard to State control 
of education, they stated that evangelisation of culture is part of 
the evangelical mission of the Church. They quoted from Paul 
Vi's letter on the Catholic school, that in the present pluralistic 
culture, the Church must strengthen her educational effort to form 
personalities, to resist debilitating relativism; therefore, they 
insisted, education must be integrated with pastoral activity. 


Peru 


During the period 1920-50, the Catholic Church remained the 
Church of the nation. In the 30's, President Benavidas founded a 
national] social service school and its directors saw to it that it 
maintained a distinctly Catholic atmosphere. In the 30’s also there 
started a strong Protestant action through schools. 


In 1963, the Church educated only 8% of the total student 
population, through its 250 schools. 


In the 20th century several Catholic universities were founded. 
Besides the Pontifical University of Peru (1917), Dominicans, 
Marianists and Jesuits each founded a university. 


~ ad : 
In 1969, the Jesuit college near Lima, which had been an elitist 
institution, went democratic, admitting pupils from all social 
classes ; later in 1973 they were accused of favouring marxism. 


In 1972, the new military Government, in power for the last 
three years, initiated radical educational reforms, aiming at demo- 
cratising and humanising the training of the complete man; the 
Church fully cooperated with this policy. 
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Alongside the official educational system, the law guarantees 
establishment of private schools at all levels, but under state super- 
vision. The State subsidises these schools to a certain extent. 


An interesting iistance of the Church’s attitude towards the 
reforms of social justice was given in 1974 by Cardinal! Rickets when 
he challenged the XIil Inter American Educational Conference’s 
theme “‘the Christian school fa¢ed with the challenge of a world ina 
process of change’’. : 


The Cardinal declared: ‘educational systems are geared more 
towards maintaining prevailing social and economic orders than 
challenging them .... Teaching methods are more concerned with 
transmitting knowledge than creating values, among them a critical 
spirit’. This statement by a leader of the Church is to be con- 
trasted with ihe statement made by the above mentioned Congress 
that “the Christian school should define values clearly in the light 
of the gospel, analysing and confronting problems of social justice, 
instead of being simply parallel to state schools’’. 


Argentine 

In the 1930’s the State gave no financial support to the Church's 
charitable institutions. Religious instruction could not be given 
to public schools during class hours, but only after schoo! hours, 
for those who stayed on. The Church maintained a large number 
of primary and especially secondary schools. The Catholic 
University founded in Buenos Aires in 1910, was still in existence. 


In 1956, the Church which had aided in the overthrow of anti- 
Peron movement (1953), was granted the right, previously denied, of 
establiseing a Catholic University. In that year, the Catholic 
University of Cordoba was founded by the Jesuits, the first inde- 
pendent university to be recognised by the Goverment. 


In 1973, a new law regulating private schools was passed, which 
requires ihat all teaching and administrative posts in these schools 
be filled through a public competitive procedure, so that the best 
professionally qualified be appointed. Such a law destroys the 
principle of educational freedom. The Bishops have warned 
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against the implications of Government’s attempt to democratise 
education, stating that 2000 private educational institutions, 
financed by the parents and the Church, constitute a substantial 
contribution tothe country, in financial terms, and service to 
education. 


In 1974, the Bishops asked for an end to take over of the 
Catholic University San Juan Bosco of Patagonia. Government 
contend that their action is necessary, to avoid escalation of vio- 
lence in the conflict between parents, students and teachers on 
one-side and the administration on the other. 


In 1973, referring to what was happening in the Jesuit Univer- 
sity of El Salvador at Buenos Aires, founded in 1950, Fr. P. Arrupe,. 
denied that there could be talk of a secularised university. More 
precisely, he said, one can speak of secularisation in the good 
sense of the word, which means remaining open to an actual situa- 
tion which has many aspects.... we are trying to form a new man. 


In 1975, this same Jesuit university of El Salvador was handed 
over to lay people, because Jesuits were giving up university 
education in favour of pastoral work for poor. 


In 1975, also, the dean of the National University of Mendoza, 
who is a Government nominee, terminated the services of several 
professors, because their teaching was against the ultra right 
ideology. 


In 1977, the military authorities closed the Sacred Heart school, 
run by the Josephites, because they were teaching liberal theology. 
The national council of education said that parents were making 
unreasonable demands, when they asked the Catholic schools to 
continue the traditional teaching. ; 


4. Africa 


The period 1912-60 was a period of great expansion of the 
Church in Africa, South of the Sahara. From 1.14 million Catholics 
it increased to 22 million, and the African priests from 94 to 2,277, 
This expansion was much larger than in Asia. 
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One of the most vital of the Church activities was its schools; 


primary, secondary, higher social centres, commercial and technical 
courses, 


It is interesting to compare the development of Catholic 
education during that period in the two missionary continents, 
Africa and Asia. Below is given a comparison of the number of 
students inthe Catholic schools at successive intervals. 


| year | Africa | Asia 
e ) ‘ : 
1918 | 517,116: \. 260G248 
1935 | 650,505 | 756,648 
/ | 
1950 | 1,013,446 | 1,182,000 | 
1955 | 3,450,438 | 1,345,590 


Education has been one of the first and most powerful of the 
Church’s actions for the development of the African people. At 
the beginning the Church was the main instrument for providing 
education, but gradually the governments, at first colonial then 
autonomous, took an increasing share in the educational system. 
In 1914, of the 5% of the children receiving primary education 90% 
were in mission schools. In 1939 it was 12% in Government schools 
and 80% in mission schools, and in 1965 it was almost equal in both 


cases. 


-In many countries, after independence, the ideologies inspiring 
the new Governments, particularly the neutral, secular mentality, 
created difficulties for the missionary schools. There was. a 
tighter Government control, which was aggravated by an anti- 
colonial, Xenopholic attitude, opposed to anything Western, 
including Christianity. 
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Since independence, in the 1960's, many national Churches have 
given up school education because they cannot cope with the heavy 
structures, and also because of financial difficulties which lead to 
clashes with the teacher bodies. Further, several anti-religious 
political regimes, have expropriated the Church schools. In Sudan 
and Congo Brazaville, the schools are now nationalised. In the 
R.C.A. (Central African Republic) the change was done smoothly, 
in Upper Volta the Bishops themselves handed over the schools. 


It should be noted that the mission schools provided an 
absolutely Western type of education, with little or no attempt to 
study and adapt local culture ; to this the African Intellectuals of 
today react strongly. Up to now also education of youth has 
often had a clear bias for the cities, and there have been many drop 
outs. 


Before the African States attained independence, the Church 
educated most of today’s nationalists. Yet these same nationalists 
are now turning away from Church’s practices. The main reason 
for this desertion is that, as young Africans, they saw the mission 
educational institutions as a means of obtaining a good education, 
and subsequently a good social position, Conversion was not a 
matter of deep conviction, but opportunism. To halt this process, 
some anti-christian leaders have closed mission schools, in actual 
fact a nationalist considers the Catholic authority as a challenge to 
his own secular powers. 


in August 1965, took place the first All-African Conference of 
Catholic Education at Leopoldville (Zaire) representing 35 African 
nations. They examined the experience of Catholic education 
during nearly one century. In 1976, at a Symposium of Episcopal 
Conferences of Africa and Madagascar (SECAM), the Bishops 
reaffirmed the duty, and therefore the right of parents to partici- 
pate fully in the education of their children, this right cannot be 
abrogated by the schools or by the Government. This resolution 
was reiterated at a later conference of SECAM held in Kenya in 
1978. In 1976, Bishops representing SECAM, met with represent- 
atives Of the main missionary orders active on the continent, to 
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discuss, among other problems, the nationalisation of schools 
taking place in many countries. 


West Africa 


During his West African tour in February 1982, at Libreville 
(Gabon) Pope John Paul II reiterated the fundamental right of 
parents to educate children in schools of their choice. This had 
special significance in view of the fact that in Benin, one of the 
places visited by the Pope, all the schools have been nationalised. 


Catholic schools are numerous in all French speaking territories. 
But when under the French colonial regime. unlike Catholic schools 
in British controlled regions, they received little financial aid. 


In Nigeria, as elsewhere in Africa, education was at first 
mainly provided by Protestant and Catholic missions. In the 
1920’s Government took steps to improve and expand primary 
education, financial] assistance was provided to the mission schools, 
and religious instruction was placed on the same level as other 
subjects. In 1954 Catholic schools with 464,000 pupils catered for 
about 50% of all the school going children. The Catholic Church 
took up the building and staffing of schools and colleges more than 
the Protestants. By 1961 the large majority of children receiving 
primary education were in mission schools. In 1965, at the request 
of the President the La Salle Brothers established schools. 


in later years the Government policy changed. In 1980, the 
Bishops stated that the nationalisation of schools was perhaps the 
greatest catastrophe that has befallen the nation, in view of the 
decline of morality in present-day society. 


In 1980 also, the Catholic Bishops of the two federal States of 
Biafra have demanded the retutn of all Church-run schools taken 
over by the previous Government, in order to improve the quality 

of education, especially in the religious and moral sphere. Among 
other things, they demand Church representation in the various 
school committees at all levels. 
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A recent phenomenon, in the 1980’s is the major effort to 
promote /s/lam throughout Africa. This being actively encouraged 
by some Governments at the expense of christianity. Thus there 
is spread through Nigerian schools of educational methods based on 
anti-christian ridicule; there is also the recent expropriation of 
Protestant schools. 


Volta 

In 1969, because of continuous recriminations about Government 
subsidies to Catholic schools, the Bishops decided to hand over al! 
their schools to the State. The Bishops say: we renounce the use 
of our right to have our own education system, while we note that 
the school is only one of the numerous means at our disposal to 
carry out our mission of educating the consciences of the people. 
It should be. noted that the Catholics are a small minority in the 
country. 


In 1970, in Upper Volta, where all Catholic schools were 
handed over to the Government, the sisters are not allowed to 
teach in primary schools, because of the anti-clericalism of the 
Government. ; 


in Gabon, in the 1970’s, there were Church-State tensions in 
regard to the Church’s educational institutions, In 1982, the 
Father Director of the Catholic college Bessioux. the largest private 
educational institution, was arrested by order of the ministry of 
education, apparently for politico-ideological reasons. 


In Ghana, education of the Western type was provided mainly 
through the missions, Catholic and Protestant, they were being 
sudsidised by the State. The Catholic Church has done much for 
education and medicine in the country. 3 


On the occasion of the centenary celebrations of the Catholic 
Church in Ghana, in the early 80’s, it is stated that there are 1716 
primary and middle Catholic schools, 42 secondary schools and 
several teachers’ training colleges ; about 13.5% of the population 
is Catholic. 
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in Zogo, after World War I French missionaries took over from 
the Germans. Togo being under French Government, the French 
jurisdiction bad a marked influence on the school system. A 
secular school system was introduced, its leaders had no interest in 
religion. Catholics received more aid than the Protestants, but 
already in 1927 they also were outdone by the State schools. After 
Togo became independent in the 60's, the foreign element in the 
Church was resented, but gradually the Church became indigenous. 
In recent years, as in Zaire, there has been a great insistence on 
africanisation, doing away f.i. with Christian names. Yet there is 
a large Catholic population. 


In Cameroon, after World War I, during the time of the French 
and British occupation, the Catholic Church experienced a marked 
increase in membership, this was ascribed to the Church’s emphasis 
on education. In the middle 50’s the Catholic population was 
still increasing rapidly, andso did the enrolment in Catholic 
primary schools. In 1968, out of the 600,000 pupils in primary 
schools, more than 50% were in Christian schools. In the same 
year. the Archbishop of Yaounde, because of financial difficulties, 
proposed the integration of all schools in the country, but with due 
respect for religious freedom. However, in order to the denomi- 
national schools, the Christian families have agreed to take on an 
additional financial burden. That same year, the number of appli- 
cations for admissions in those schools greatly exceeded the number 
of places available. 


In Ivory Coast, from the end of the 19th century, in spite of 
the anti-clerical policy ef the French rule, the Catholics developed 
schools, as they did in other territories under French controj. Ever 
in 70’s the Church exercises an important role in education, making 
200d the deficiencies of the public school, é 


in the later years after independence (1960), the African 
Society of Culture has been insisting on Africanisation of the 
Church; among other things, they want an African Catholic 
University. 
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In Senegal, in the 40’s the Church developed a congregation of 
sisters, they opened additional centres and maintained schools, 


with only limited success. 


In Guinea, after independence (1958), the president has taken a 
socialist organisation for his Government. In 1967 they decreed, 
that all foreign missionaries must leave the country ; the Archbishop 
of Canacry has been in prison since 1971. 3 


When Guinea-Bissau attained independence in 1974, schools 
and hospitals were nationalised, but the religious personne! were 
asked to remain at their post. 


In Equatorial Guinea, 95% of the population are christian, the 
majority catholic. Many missionaries along with the local clergy 
_ were engaged in evangelisation and education. Since independence 
in 1968, most missionaries have been expelled, and local clergy are 
under severe pressure. The President acts as a dictator, and is 
strongly anti-colonialist. | 


Congo Brazaville 

The financial assistance of the French government helped the 
Holy Ghost Fathers to develop their activities rapidly. After 1914, 
the catholic Church opened many schools and exercised a great in- 
fluence in education. 


After independence in 1960, communist influence was such 
that the socialist government decided to nationalise all private 
schools, which were actually educating 50% of all schoolgoing 
children. Religious instruction is for bidden in schools, also out- 
side school hours, it is even forbidden in other buildings; religious 
instruction is now being done in private meetings under the trees. 


Zaire 
In 1914, more R.C. societies were working in Zaire (then 
Belgian Congo) than in any other country in sub-Saharan Africa. 
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After 1914, under the Belgian regime, education which was in 
great demand, spread rapidly, mainly through christian missions, 
with substantial government subsidies. The education was 
predominantly at the elementary level, few Congolese were 
receiving secondary, still less higher education. 


From 1923 to 1948, by an arrangement between the goverment 
and the Vatican, catholic missions were given a monopoly of 
education. Only after 1948 did protestant schools became eligible 
for subsidies. Beginning in 1955, the government started 
promoting State secular schools. 


Gradually the Church started middle and professional schools, 
also full high schools (colleges). Eventually they started the 
Catholic University Lovanium, on the outskirts of Leapoldville, 
which was legally recognised in 1949. 


After independence, in 1960, at leastin the early years, missions 
worked in close collaboration with the State. However, many 
people mistrusted the sincerity of the catholic mission at the time 
of independence, presumably because of their close connections 
with the previous colonial government. The Church thus suffered 
a severe setback. For a time in 1970 relations improved, but then 
again the liberalistic tendencies of the government asserted them- 


selves. 


Late in 1970, President Mobutu placed the three large 
universities under government control, including the catholic 
university at Kinshasa, and the protestant one at Stanleyville. In 
1975 the government discontinued theological education as an 
integral part of the university programme at Kinshasa. In 1973 
the goverment adopted a new policy towards foreign missionaries, 
who were ordered to give up directorship Positions in schools and 
colleges, as an absolute condition for the Africanisation of the 


Church in Zaire. 
From January 1975, by government order, in all primary and 


secondary schools the course of religion was to be replaced by a 
course of civics, political formation and traditional Zairian morals. 
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In 1977, the government returned to the various Churches, the 
schools which had been -nationalised a couple of years before. 
While the government keeps control over all education, the internal 
management rests with the Church authorities. They are allowed 
to organise optional courses of religion, which hover should be 
harmonised with liberal education. 


In 1978 the Church, at some cost to itself, has agreed to accept 
the control and running of covenanted state schools; but they 
require financial aid for remedying the dilapidated conditions of 
most of these schools. 


Angola 


After 1914, under the Portuguese regime, many catholic 
missionaries came to Angola ; State subsidies helped them to open 
additional stations and multiply schools; in the 1930’s the number 
of catholics multiplied nearly fourfold. 


In 1929, a concordat between Portugal and the Vatican 
provided further privileges to the catholic missions, and primary 
education was entrusted to them. 


Because of the close association of the Church -with the 
colonial government, when the independence movement started in 
the 70’s, the Church found itself placed in an unfavourable relation 
with the people. After the declaration of independence in 1979, 
the leftist government nationalised all schools. 


South Africa 


In South Africa also the programme of education grew out of 
the missionary effort of evangelisation, the main effort was by the 
protestant missions. Actually the churches limited education 
mainly to the primary stage, as far as natives were concerned. 
When government assumed control of education, the Churches 
were obliged to restructure their educational programme. The 
apartheid policy has greatly affected the education work of the 
missions. In 1953 the ‘Bantu Education Act which besides the 
Union of South Africa also applied to Transkei, entailed the with- 
drawal of government subsidies to mission schools, which formerly 
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amounted to three fourths of the total costs. The Bantu Act took 
over schools from the missions and ensured that there would be no 
white teachers or white children, with whom the Africans could 
come into contact. There were also established Bantu universities 
like the coloured university of Western Cape. 


In 1973, as government was unwilling to grant state subsidies to 
catholic schools, the hierarchy and religious superiors, felt 
compelled, to their great regret, to hand over to the government 
some of their schools. 


Three years later the same policy was adopied by the Anglican 
Synod. The catholic church was still running a number of schools, 
separately for whites, coloured and blacks. 


But in 1972 the catholic church decided that on principle its 
white schools are to be open to black pupils. After this from two 
io thirty blacks joined the various catholic schools. One reason 
why not more joined, is that, most catholic schools are truly 
drivate, receiving no subsidies, hence they. depend on fees. Since 
slack education, unlike white education, is not free, the policy of 
ntegration helps only the black elite. 


In 1977, the leaders of catholic and other schools, accepted a 
government invitation to discuss with them their policy of opening 
ali-white schools to non-whites. 


In Namibia, in 1977, the Bishop of Windhock issued an 
ultimatum that all-white schools will be closed unless the govern- 
ment revokes racial segregation in Church-run schools and 
hospitals. 


Rhodesia 

After an initial attempt in the 17th century, it is only in the 
early years of the 20th century that the catholic church became 
firmly established. By 1959, 19° of the population in N. Rhodesia 
was catholic. In this work of evangelisation the mission schools 
played a prominent role. The people realised the value of formal 
education and industrial instruction, and their desire for schools 


soon became prominent. 
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As in many other African countries. catholic shools cater for 
more children than those of their own community. Around 1965, 
20 to 25% of all Rhodesian children are educated in catholic 
schools. Besides a large number of primary schools, and a limited 
number of secondary schools, there are also a dozen teacher train- 
ing schools. There were separate schools for Europeans, coloureds 
and Africans. All African schools and several of the other schools 
are grant-aided, teachers’ salaries are paid in full by the State. 


In 1964, the catholic schools took the lead of multiracialism 
in their schools. The Bishops insist that multiracial schools will be 
truly so, and only merit will decide who is to be admitted. and kept 
on. In 1971, the Bishops openly challenged the Land Tenure Att, 
which gives government control over admissions of Africans in 
European schools. 


In 1979, during the struggle for independent Zimbabwe, 
guerilla troubles caused the closure of several catholic schools, 
According to observers, the present prime minister Rob. Mugabbe 
seems to favour the continuance of mission schools, whilst Joshua 
Nkomo is opposed to them. 


Mozambique 


From the mid 40’s, the White Fathers identified themselve: 
with the African population, endeavouring to improve their lot by 
various agricultural cooperatives and schools. They made theit 
schools available to the Africans at a tenth of the fees charged in 
other secondary schools. In 1973 the fathers left the country, as 
they could not agree with the colonial attitude of the official 
church. 


After the socialist revolution in 1975, in several areds govern: 
ment took over the running of schools and hospitals Much of the 
Church’s property has been confiscated, including schools and 
hospitals. 


In 1976, the Bishops declared that the Church does not enjoy 
any privilege, they are living in a secular State. It is not in their 
competence to maintain services parallel to those of the govern. 
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ment, Such as schools and hospitals. Yet the Bishops voice their 
Support to the government, although in fact it is positively hostile 
to religion, owing largely to the previous colonial attitude of the 
Church. After the revolution, some missionaries accepted 
positions in government services as teachers. 


In 1976, the government forbids religious instruction in 
schools, because of the principle of secularism. 


Madagascar 


Since the 19th century, protestant and catholic missions 
provided education for the people. In 1903 State subsidies to 
schools were stopped. 


As late as the 60’s the Church still educates the majority of 
school children, althrough the government maintains its own public 
schools at all levels. 


In 1972, at a meeting, at Chantilly (France), of some thirty 
priests and religious working in Madagascar, a call was made for a 
defranchising of education on. the islands. They asked that the 
objectives of education be studied afresh, and insisted on its 
integration with the interests of the country. 


East Africa 

In 1977, the government of Kenya, Malawi, Taznania, Uganda 
and Zambia, welcomed religious education in all secondary schools. 
which then numbered 2000. However asthe children in these schools 
belong to different Churches, the Churches asked the government 
to agree on a common syllabus and books. 


Tanzania 
The president Julius K. Nyerere had formerly taught in 4 
catholic secondary school, 


Since 1965 the denominational schools continue to receive Siate 


subsidies for paying the salaries and capital expenditure, But all 
admissions are to be made through regional selection boards, This 
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means that denominational schools must accept all children sent to 
them, regardless of their religion. This has brought about a happy 
mix of various denominations. The catholic schools provide for the 
other denominations instruction in their own respective faiths This 
cooperation between catholics and other denominations is greatly 
appreciated by the government. In 1965, 32.5% of the children 
were studying in catholic schools. 


In 1970. the State takes over 1500 (out of 1600) catholic schools, 
which upto then had been subsidised by the States. The Church 
keeps the ownership of the institutions and, as demanded by the 
Bishops, religious instruction will be given by the Church’s 
organisations. with approval by the State. In 1977, the government 
(following the example of Zaire) decided to return to the Church 
the mission schools which had been taken over from the Church 
a few years before. After this period of State control, the schools 
were in poor canditions and faced financial difficulties However 
no agreement has been made between the Church and the State 
regarding the future of these schools; one difficulty is that religious 


personnel is no longer available. 
> 


In 1978, the Minister for national education praised the role 
_ pleyed by the Catholic Church in education, throughits 1150 primary 
schools, including one for the deaf and 25 for crafts, its 25 
secondary schools and I! teachers’ training schools. 


Uganda 


-After 1914 the White Fathers and Mill Hill Fathers took up the 
work of education, but at the start the Anglican schools had a 
great lead on the catholic schools. 


After Uganda became independent in 1962, the Churches have 
experienced serious difficulties, even open persecutions. 


In 1963, the government took over control of all schools, but 
allowed the missions to keep the ownership of their schools. 
Trouble was created by the governmeat appointing a type of 
teachers for the christian schools, which did away with their 
christian Character. 
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in the early 70's there were 74 catholic educational intitutions, 
the majority of the pupils were muslims and of the lower midddle 
class, nearly three fourths of the teachers were non-catholics. 


In 1972, a convention was arrived at between the Church and 
the government, according to which private catholic education, 
while remaining a private service, was incorporated in the national 
system of education. 


Burundi with Rwanda, came under Belgian control in 1919, and 
became independent in 1962. Under the Belgian regime the White 
Fathers in both countries, enjoyed similar privileges to those in 
Belgian Congo.: They established many schools, and baptized many 
children who had received religious instruction in the schools. 
Between 1915 and 1963 the number of catholics increased from 
5760 to over 14 million, “ 


In 1978, the educational service of the catholic charitable 
organisation Caritas-Burundi was awarded the year’s Unesco prize 
for its successful drive against illiteracy. 


Kenya 
Under British rule (since 1895), its policy as elsewhere was to 
subsidise education through mission schools. 


During the period 1914 to 1950, the christian Church 
experienced a phenomenal growth. There was a special desire for 
education, large crowds of children came to christian (catholic and 
protestant) schools, received instruction and became Church 
members. Formal education in a modern sense Owes its existence in 


Kenya to these missions. 


The Kenya government, after independence (1963), while 
assuming responsibility for education, has invited the participation 
of the Churches in christian education. The Kenya Education Act 
of 1968 indicates the importance the government attaches to the 


christian contribution. 
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In 1969, at the State University of Nairobi, a Department of 
Philosophy and Religious Studies was opened, at which several 
catholic missionaries and one lay catholic; are lecturing, there are 
170 students in that Depariment. 


In 1974, Anglican and Catholic Churches were providing help, 
financially and by lending personnel, for the polytechnics, where 
artisans are being trained. In 1976, president Kenyatta praised the 
work of the Church in education, medicine and agricultural 
development, especially in remote areas. 


Sudan 


Mission work is active specially in the southern portion, 
inhabited by negroid Africans. However the spreading of the Church 
meets with strong Muslim opposition, mainly from the north. 
Recently, in a speech at Cairo, the Sudanese President said that all 
educational endeavours must concentrate on Islamic doctrine. 


The Church in North Africa 


The Church which was flovrishing and full of vitality in that 
region, in the early centuries of Christianity, has almcsi disappeared 
uncer Islamic influence. The Coptic Church and the Church in 
Ethiopia have done little in the line of evangelisation. 


In Egypt, Coptic Church has a membership of 2 to 3 million. 
They put more emphasis on education than the Muslims, hence 
they form a‘ large percentage of the better “educated class. They 
used io supply more than half the country’s teachers and even in 
1960 they still formed 30% of the teaching corps. 


In the 50’s members of several religious congregations were 
conducting about 300 schools. The Catholic Association for 
Egyptian schools reinforces at school level the missionary activities 
of the Franciscan Fathers in Upper Egypt. this was also an attempt 
to reduce the influence of the Latin Congregations settled in the 
Nile Valley. 
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In Ethiopia, in the early eighties the government of communist 
inspiration expropriated all private schools in Asmara among which 
were several christian schools and one college. All teaching 
personnel and clergy inhabiting the building attached to educational 
institutions were forced to vacate the places. 


In Somalia,while still under the Italian regime, the Capuchins 
in the 30’s had established a number of schools. In 1973, under the 
native revolutionary regime, all catholic missions with their schools 
and hospitals were ordered to be closed; the Franciscan. and the 
nuns were awaiting expulsion. 


In Libya, the churches have been working for the European 
population, and are not reaching the Muslims. Under Gaddafi’s 
regime the Church cannot function, 


In Algeria, after independencein 1962, the number of christians 
dropped from 1.2 million to 10,000. The 500 priests and religious 
and 1100 nuns in the country have now as major objective to serve 
the whole African community, through works of charity and 
education. . 


In 1972, after ten years of independence, Cardinal Duval 
mentions that catholic lay people, priests and religious are working 
in public institutions. Priests are teachingin secondary schools and 
even in higher educational institutions. Vice versa in the catholic 
schools more than half the teachers are muslims, nearly all the 

- 43,000 pupils are muslims. 


In 1976, the government decided to nationalise all private 
schools, this will affect the 20 catholic schools. In spite of this 
policy the White Fathers have not relinquished their teaching 
activity, particularly the work of teacher training. They conduct 
also a number of schools for under achievers, some of them teach 
in government schools and universities. They have also opened an 
Arab-Islamic Cultural Centre, providing linguistic and cultural 
formation in preparation for university studies. 
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5. Asia 


In the near Eastern Churches, between the two World Wars, 
there was a great demand for educational establishments managed 
by foreign Latin congregations. This, along with the Latin’s 
monopoly of clerical education, and other factors, greatly in- 
fluenced the moulding of achristian elite, clerical and lay. It 
trained the elite in a way of life and thought shaped by a Western 
ideology. This cultural training of the elite resulted in a tendency 
to dissociate themselves from their roots and origins and from the 
surrounding indigenous culture. This practically cut them off 
from the bulk of the christian population which remained deeply 
rooted in their traditional ways. This naturally led to a real con- 

_frontation between the Latinists of the Vatican and the Eastern 
Church. The situation, just described, prevailed. in Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria and also Palestine. 


In most of the Arabian countries, except those just mentioned, 
there is little scope for christian’ apostolate, although in several of 
these countries some educational work was taken up by the Church. 
In 1968, there was a proposal by the Arabian League, to close all 
christian schools in the member countries. In Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia all schools are controlled by the gove:nment, so that the 
above resolution would affect Egypt, Jordan and Iraq. 


In Lebanon, especially Beirut, with its large christian 
population, there isa whole network of schools, originally 
established by French missionaries and nuns. St Josephs’ Univer- 
sity, Beirut, established and still managed by the Jesuits, is the 
only Pontifical University in the Middle East. 


In Palestine, in the 1950°’s the Franciscans were running 42 
primary schools and 5 secondary schools, which catered for catholic 
and other christian children, and also for muslims and jews. 


The Bethlehem University started in 1973, and run by Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, had 60% christian and 40% muslim 
students. In June 1982, this university was closed by the Israeli 
government, because of students’ manifestations. 
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In Syria, in 1968, bya decree of government more than hundred 
christian schools were put under government coutrol, but in 1973 
these schools were returned to the religious congregations. 


In Yemen, eleven Verona Sisters have been running schools 
since 1950, but in 1973 they left for Rome, when the government 
decided to nationalise their schools. 


In fraq, the American Jesuits started a university Al Hikma, in 
1932, at Bagdad, which catered for both christians and non- 
christians. This universicy was closed in 1968, when Saddam took 
over the government, and decided to nationalise all private edu- 
cational institutions. At that time also Saddam did not allow religious 
education for christians, because various churches did not agree on 
acommon syllabus. In 1972, ata meeting of catholic bishops of 
various rites, it was decided to prepare a common catechism, so as 
to comply with the government directions, which provide compul- 
sory religious instruction in schools where christians are sufficiently 
numerous, but only on condition that there is a common syllabus. 


In Jran, under the regime of the Shah there were 95 catholic 
primary schools, and 16 secondary schools, catering for some 
80,000 pupils, christians and muslims. 


In July 1980, the Islamic government of Khomeini, announced 
the imminent nationalisation ofall non-muslim schools. The 
Salesian Schoo! and the Vincentian School, both in Teheran, were 
closed, the first on the plea that the fathers were Israeli spies, the 
other because of the danger of Western influence. 


Of late, the authorities have agreed to allow 40 christian 
schools to continue, of which seven are catholic. Muslims and 
christians are allowed to attend these schools, but no coeducation 


is allowed. 


Pakistan 

Education is one of the great activities of the Church, the 
christian schools have helped to form the ideals and character of 
their students, christian and non christian. The Church runs also 
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two famous technical institutions and three training colleges. The 
State provides financial subsidies for all these institutions For 
the numerous muslims attending these schools, the teaching of Islam 
is compulsory, and it is wholly financed by the State. 


By the end of 1972, the government had already nationalised 
inany private schools, including catholic schools. However the 
property of the nationalised schools remains with the Church, and 
the existing staff were confirmed in their offices, at least for the 
next two years. The aim of this government move is to make 
education less costly, and accessible to all classes. Characteristi- 
cally enough, English medium schools have not been nationalised. 


India 


The catholic education system in India is, after the U.S. A., 
the largest in any country of the world. In 1900, catholic educa- 
tion was represented by no fewer than 12 university colleges, 128 
high schools and 1,427 primary schools. By 1939 these figures had 
trebled. 


Much of the Roman Catholic effort was expanded through 
educational institutions, Because of the British policy of subsidi- 
sing education, regardless of religious affliliation, the Roman 
Catholics built up amore extensive system of schools than they 
possess in any other country, barring the US.A. This, it should 
be noted, was done in a country, where even at present the Catholic 
population is a small minority; 12 million, or 2% of the total 
population. 


By 1956, the Catholics were maintaining 52 university colleges, 
6,187 schools, 145 technical and industrial schools and a number of | 
teacher training institutes. Of the teaching staff of about 40,000, 
approximately 9,400 were priests and nuns, of more than a million 
students enrolled about half were Catholic, 


After independence, in 1947, the Indian Government continued 
the policy of subsidizing educational institutions, irrespective of 
religious affiliation. A remarkable feature of the [Indian Constitu- 
tion is that it provides special rights for religious. and linguistic 
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minorities in regard to education. These are given the fundamental. 
right of establishing and managing educational institutions of their 
choice. This has been interpreted by several High and Supreme 
Court decisions, as meaning that these minorities are assured the 
free administration of their educational institutions, untramelled by 
any undue outside interference, even fiom the Government or 
other official bodies. The Constitution provides further that these 
institutions will not be discriminated against, in the matter of State 
financial assistance, on account of their minority status, 


Although a large proportion of the students in Catholic 
institutions, particularly in Northern India, are non-christians the 
Church has always felt and still feels that it is a worthwhile aposto- 
late, to initiate the young people into general message and teachings 
of Christ, to bring them closer to the Kingdom of God. This, of 
course, implies that in these institutions the entire organisation, 
including the methodology, are inspired by the Christian principles. 
it is interesting to note that in 1979, a department of Christianity 


was established in the State university of Mysore, the first of its 
kind in India. 


However, this liberal educational policy of the Church is now 
being seriously questioned by quite a number of zealous and 
dedicated people, particularly among the younger sections of the 
religious, men and women. It is felt that the large share of the 
Church’s personnel and material resources assigned to this 
type of work, is out of proportion with the results achieved, parti- 
cularly in the line of direct evangelisation. During the last twenty 
years or so, serious objections have been raised against many of the 
Catholic schools catering mostly for non-christians and mainly for 
the children of the upper and middle classes, in a word for the elite. 
Most, if not all, of this type of schools teach through the medium 
of English; and, whereas vernacular schools charge no or low fees, 
these English medium schools charge relatively high fees. These 
schools also apply a type of screening for admission, which almost 
automatically excludes the poor children, who appear less smart on 
account of their poor social background. The protagonists of 
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social justice are of opinion that these elite schools tend to perpet 
uate and strengthen the unjust social structures of society, in whic 
the down and outs are kept in their state of subjection. 


These people are strongly in favour of giving up most, or all 
of these institutions, to set many people free to devote themselve 
to the struggle for social justice. This controversy has not ye 
been settled, but it has stimulated a number of these elite schools t 
make serious efforts to also cater for the less privileged classes, an 
at the same time to educate their pupils, in theory and practice, in 
developing a serious and intelligent concern for social justice. 


‘An interesting development in the teachers’ world is that in 
various countries in Asia (Sri Lanka, India, Thailand, Malaysia) as 
also in Latin America and Africa, the organisation called ‘Dialogue 
and Cooperation’’ endeavours to form small groups of public 
schoo] teachers (in State schools) who will meet regularly and 
discuss their situation, using the see-judge-act method of Y.C. 
workers. : 


The effective educational work by the Church in India has been 
appreciated by some of the neighbouring States, such as Bhutan and 
Nepal. Although proselytisation is strictly forbidden in those 
countries, the authorities. have invited Catholic missionaries, in 
particular Jesuits and also nuns, to set up schools on the model of 
those they run in India. 


In Nepal, there are now three schools with 3,000 pupils, of 
whom 98% are non-christians, these schools are not State aided. 
The priests and nuns also take care of the very poor and of the re- 
tarded (special work of the Mary Knoll Missionaries). Theoretically 
the Government is in full control, but in actual fact, much initiative 
is allowed. The Government is constantly asking the missionaries 
to help in everything educational. 


Sri Lanka 


During the British regime, the favourable conditions for 
missionary school, were the same, and even better than in India. In 
most of the Christian schools, the State was paying the full salaries 
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n OF the staff. In 1960, the Government decided to nationalise all 
subsidized schools; some of the top ranking schools, including 
several Catholic schools, were given the option to remain private, 
but without subsidies from the State. This made it impossible for 
many of the schools to continue as private schools. This nation- 
alisation of most of the Catholic schools enabled the missionaries, 
now set free, to devote more time to religious instruction in State 
controlled schools. | 


in 1974, Fr. A. Fernandes, a Sri Lanka O.M.I., was ‘the first 
Catholic Priest to teach Buddhism at the National University of 
Sri Lanka. . 


In 1979, under a new type (rightist) of Government, the new 
education minister promised to restore the religious character of 
the Catholic schools taken over by the Government [8 years before. 
While making this promise to the heads of the few surviving de- 
nominational schools, he further promised pension-rights restoration 


for teachers in denominational schools. Of late (1980), there . 


appears to bea trend of thought that the Christian teaching in 
public schools is not seen as the responsibility of the Church. This 
is a disturbing move, since the majority of children are in these 
- schools. ae 


In Burma, as in India and Sri Lanka, under the British regime, 
the mission schools were prospering, strongly subsidized by the 
State. : 


In April 1965, after independence, the Burmese Government 
decided to nationalise all the 883 private schools, these included 49 
Catholic schools, with over 60,000 pupils. | 


In Malaysia, as also in Singapore, a major approach of the 
Protestants was through education. The Infant Jesus nuns alone 
‘had 100 schools. 


Presently in West Malaysia, there are 162 primary and secondary 
schools, the number of Cathoilc students varies between 2 and they?! 
(note: Catholics in the country are only 2%). These schools caier 
specially for the poor. 
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The Government exercises a certain control over the schools, 
in the matter of admission of students, and of appointment of 
teachers and those in responsible posts. The schools are State 
aided. 


Through former pupils, now teaching in State schools, Catholic 
schools have been pioneers in setting up the existing educational 
system. 


In Singapore, there are 45 Catholic schools, State aided; they 
constitute 30% of all schools, there is also a Catholic junior college. 
‘Three of the Catholic schools are elitist, even in the others there is 
not much concern for the poor and retarded. 


Thailand 


Catholic missionaries lay great emphasis oneducation. Schools 
are considered the chief means of spreading the faith. The Gabriel 
Brothers have many and large schools, one having 6,000 Students ; 
they have also many vocations. . Presently there are 227 Catholic 
schools, mainly primary and middle, with about 200,000 pupils. 
The schools are State aided ; there are also two Catholic colleges. 


Although there is Government control, much initiative is 
allowed. A number of schools are rather elitist, but there is concern 
for poor Catholics. 


The impact on the education system of the State is minimum, 
except that Catholic schools are considered as models. 


South Vietnam 


Dalat was made centre of catholic education, andin 1957 a 
catholic university was established there. 


In 1976, twelve months after the so called ‘liberation’, the 
ministry of education decreed that all religious bodies must give up 
their schools. All their schools were taken over by government: 
catholic and buddhist universities were closed. The services of 
brothers and sisters were retained, since they were needed. But 
they are not allowed to teach religion in class, and have to go 
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through a course of ‘re-education. All teaching is strictly 
regimented, and in the schools catholicism is attacked and 
calumniated. 

North Vietnam (after the N/S split), the children have no 
problem in receiving catechetical teaching in the Churches and 
pene halls, but it is not allowed in the schools. 


In Cambodia, in 1972 all catholic schools are closed, except one 
parish school, out of 200. 


China 


During the period 1914-22, there was a great educational effort 
by the protestants. During the period 1923-37, Roman Catholicism 
Made rapid progress, its numbers increased by 700,000. Being 
aware of the great demand for education, the catholic Church 
stressed, more than. formerly, educational work in schools at the 
Secondary and higher levels. In addition to the pre-1914 Jesuit 
colleges in Shanghai and Tientsin, Feu Jeu university was founded 


in 1925 by the Benedictines and taken over 1933 by the Society of °* 
the Divine Word. 


In 1936, the. catholic church had 103 colleges and middle 
schools, of the 18,000 students, two thirds were non-catholic. 
There were 4,283 catholic primary schools,of which 166 had been 
added in the last three years, there were 150,000 students. Despite 


all these educational efforts, the catholic missions remained 
predominantly rural. 


The christian missionaries, both catholic and protestant, 
profoundly affected chinese educational thinking, their influence 
was indelible. At the time they were active, christianity was almost 
Synonymous with the advantage of Western Knowledge. 


Conditions changed drastically with the communists coming to 
power in 1949. Then all educational work by the churches was 
forbidden. It was decreed that education must be led by the 
communist party. Extensive indoctrination was resorted to in order 
to overcome rightist and bourgeois thinking in educational and 
intellectual circles. 
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In 1979, the People’s Daily, writing about religious fteedom, 
started that the State guarantees the normal religious activities of 
the masses and of Church services, but the Jatter must respect the 
policies and orders of the government, and further they must nof 
intervene in politics and education. | Cg eee 


Indonesia 


The most impressive achievement, of the Catholic Church in 
Indonesia with its 3 million catholics, is its school system. There is 
a heavy preponderence in the schools of ethnic Chinese, so much 
so that at times the catholic schools are referred to as Chinese 
schools. Most of-the catholic missionaries are teachers or doctors; 
on the whole they are said to give better higher education and 
medical care than the protestants. 


Soon after World War II, the country became independent, 
Under the new government there is complete religious freedom. 
Catholic influence in Indonesia is felt through its social action, its 
educational work and the mass media. | | 
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In 1964, there were 700 brothers (272 natives,) and 3,270 sisters 
(1,360 natives) mainly working in schools and hospitals. 


The Catholic Church runs 2,400 elementary schools, and 520 
secondary schools, catering for half a million children; over half of 
them are catholics.. There are also 45 normal schools, 134 
professional: schools, three universities to which three more were 
added in later years. Although a few schools are elitist, there is - 
more and more concern for the poor. 


Presently (late 70°s) the State provides aid for the teachers’ 
salaries of some catholic. schools. There is strict contro] by 
government, even in regard to religious activity, which is considered 
a source of possible danger to the State, 


In East Timor, in 1980, Catholic schools have reopened in the 
former Portuguese provinces; they are more numerous now than 
before the 1975 civil war. 
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It is the most Catholic Country of Asia, with 80% of its 
population catholic. 


The Church in the Philippines has established a truly national 
network of educational institutions from Kindergarten to the 
University level, particularly at the secondary and tertiary level. 
Whereas the State caters for 96% of all primary education, at the 
secondary stage 49% is managed by private agencies, mainly 
catholic, and at the higher level 85% of all education is catered for 
by private agencies. 


Catholic education in the country is well serviced by a national 
organisation, called Catholic Educational Asssociation of the 
Philippines (CEAP). At present CEAP membership includes 15 
catholic universities, 216 colleges, 1044 high schools, 637 elementary, 
59 kindergarten, 88 seminaries and 40 graduate schools. Most of 
the catholic schools are spread in semi-urban and rural areas and 
striving to co their best in spite of limited resources. 


CEAP among various other schemes for improving the catholic 
system, has set up a special accreditation group, called the 
Philippine Accrediting Association of Schools, Colleges and 
Universities (PAASCU). It accredits academic programmes, mainly 
for universities and colleges, and whole educational institutions, 
especially schools. The task before PAASCU is the elevation of 
education standards through voluntary selfappraisal and self-effort. 
and the rigorous evaluation of peers. Accreditation by PAASCU 
procures several privileges from the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, especially in academic matters. While private schools are 
not public utilities, yet presently they are under close supervision 
by the government, which exercises virtual control over all aspects 
of private education. This is very different from: the great degree of 
autonomy which the private schools enjoyed prior to 1973. 


Provision is made for religious education in public school 
buildings, but outside school hours on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The Catholic Church insists that this is not enough, and are seeking 
to take over the direction of public education, out of the hands of 
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those they declare free-thinking masons. In actual fact, there is a 
dearth of teachers of the christian doctrine. In 1964 it was estimated 
that 73% of the children in the public schools were not receiving 
religious education. 


A most vital issue, presently facing the Philippine private 
schools, is their financial viability. Consequent on the economic 
slump, operational expenses are continually growing, and so is the 
cost of living which requires a substantial increase in salaries of 
the teachers. 


It should be noted that private schools receive little in the 
Shape of financial subsidies from the State, except in the form of 
programme/project grants. The schools have also to pay income 
and property taxes, although ona reduced scale. Therefore the 
schools have to rely almost exclusively on fee income. This is also 
regulated by the State, including the provision that 60% of the fee 
increase must go towards increase of salaries. 


Recent measures of the State provide for a rise of fees of the 
value of dollar 5 per month. This is unrealistic, given the 
economic condition of many of the people. 


School directors say that parents find it difficult to pay a 
school fee of the value of about dollar 25 per month. The move 
to raise the fees is being repeatedly opposed by students and 
parents. Some schools also are trying to get exemption from the pre- 
scribed increase in fees. This naturally antagonises the teachers, 
whose salaries are unsatisfactory. 


The teachers are well organised in faculty unions, which are 
affiliated to labour groups. Hence they tend to use the same 
techniques as labour for the redress of grievances. School 
authorities feel that this type of activity 1s not well suited to the 
nature of faculty members in a catholic school community, 


The above concerns mostly the schools, as regards private 
colleges and universities, it is interesting to note that these are 
mostly organised as private corporations, with capital provided by 
stock holders who expect a fair return on their investments. 
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Another problem experienced by the catholic schools is shortage 
of quality teachers. Although there is an oversupply of normal 
graduates, a good number of them, because of their poor 
professional background are not quite fit for the teaching 
profession. Serious efforts are now being made for massive 
retraining of the faculty in different subjects, and in communication 
and values. 


Seuth Korea 


In 1964, there were 105 brothers and 1,224 sisters many of 
whem were working in the 104 elementary and middle schools, and 
in the 29 high schools, 3 professional schools and 6 colleges. 


In 1973 the government educational department ordered that 
schools run by denominational organisations are not to include 
religious instruction in the curriculum ; religious activities are to be 
extra-curricular. There is also a State directive for replacing 
priests by lay teachers. 


Taiwan 


In 1963 there were 656 sisters and 509 religious priests, many 
of them working in schools and universities. Some religious men 
and women afe also teaching in State universities. The main 
educational work of the Church is at the secondary level, there is 
also a catholic university. The percentage of catholics in these 
schools is usually about 10%. The Church schools are not 
subsidized by the State. 


In 1973 the government has agreed to recognise religious 
education as an optional subject in State schools, up to then it 
could only be given in the framework of ethics and literature. 


Japan 

Between 1957 and 1977, the number of catholic educational 
institutions has greatly increased, the number of students in these 
institutions more than doubled. Between 1943 and 1979, more 
than 8,900 children studying in catholic schools have: been baptized. 
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The maximum effort in education is at the secondary and 
higher level. The proportion of catholic students is about 3%. 
There are presently 20 colleges and 10 universities. The Nanzan 
University run by the Stigler Missionaries, has since 1974 attached 
to it an Institute for religion and culture where Japanese can meet 
and dialogue with christians. 


A number of the catholic educational institutions are rather 
elitist. 


Academic credits are given for studies in ethics and religion. 
In Japan, christian schools and hospitals receive generous State 
subsidies. 


Austral ia 


The separate school system maintained by the Church for over 
a century has formed the matrix of catholicism in the country. It 
has played a leading role in shaping a religiots identity in an 
essentially secular society. Virtually every major Australian author 
has been educated by religious sisters or brothers. particularly the 
Irish Christian Brothers, who until recently ran most of the 
denominational schools. 


a 


In 1964 there were 1545 catholic primary schools, 494 secondary 
schools, with 471,000 pupils. In 1982 the number of pupils in 
catholic schools had increased to 600,000 pupils being approximately 
21% of the total school population ; there are also 14 university 
colleges affiliated to local universities. 


Up to 1950 the catholic schools received limited subsidies from 
the State, but only after this date were claims for subsidies settled 
somewhat satisfactorily. In 1974, the government decided to give 
financial help to some catholic and other independent colleges on 
condition that there be no religious test for admission. The 
subsidies given to the schools, by the individual State or central 
government, cover a fair proportion of the costs per pupil, the 
balance has to come from fees, and conseqtently the poorer pupils 
are at a disadvantage. However the catholic schools make a special 
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effort to help the poorer students. The central government also 
provides capital grants for buildings, at the rate of 50 to 70% of 
the total cost. | 


Quite recently, in 1982, teachers from Staté schools have been 
campaigning to stop all govérnment funding to non--State schools.. 


Around 1975 an ecumenical educational project was initiated 
by the starting of two so-called ‘christian community schools’ of 
which the governing body had representatives of the catholic and 
other churches. The local clergy teach students of their own 
denominations about their particular traditions. Both schools are 
non elitist, the fees being kept low. 


Papua New Guinea 

Only since the end of the 19th eentury was serious work of - 
evangelisation taken up. In 1976, the catholic church was running 
a large number of primary schools, and a limited number of 
middle and high schools, also teacher training schools and arts 
and crafts schools, some 100,000 students are catered for. 


Micronesia 

The Church has its own system of schools, tecognised by the 
State, but with little interference from the State, there is great 
freedom for educational innovations. The catholic schools are 
about 5Y, of all the schools; some 60 to 70% of the students 1p 
these schools are catholic. 


The government financial. aid covers only a fraction of the 
total cost. The impact of the Church educational work on the 
state system is small, 


CHAPTER 8 


Conclusions 


It is clear that in the course of centuries there has been 
gradual development and also transformation of the education 
apostolate of the Catholic Church. 


It should, however be noted that up to the end of the fourt 
century,the Church, which by then was well established, did no 
consider it necessary to organise a separate educational system fo 
her own christian children. The Church was apparently satisfied 
with the existing State schools, and merely arranged to make up 
for its deficiencies, by providing instruction in the christian faith 
and its practice for her own children. 


It is worthy of note that already at this early stage christians 
were taking up teaching posts in public schools, and also that their 
christian faith showed itself in their educational work. 


It is also interesting to hear St. Justin asserting that there is 
“no discontinuity between Greek culture and Christianity ; that in 
fact the former may well have been divinely inspired to serve as a 
preparation for the christian faith. This is very similar to Vatican 
Conucil II’s statement about the Church’s attitude towards 
cultures. 3 
cit was only from the fifth century when the Church was practi- 
cally the only well organised society in the West, that the Church 
organised its own system of complete education, to make up for 
the deficiencies of the secular State in this matter. The intention 
of the Church was also very clear, the education provided by the 
Church was meant, directly or indirectly, to help in the establish- 
ment and development of the christian faith among the barbarian 
nations which had been recently won over to the faith. 
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An important educational innovation of the Church in that 
riod, was the organisation of education in rural areas, thus 
ving the way for eventual universal education. This type of 
ucation through parish schools, in rural areas, will, much later, 
an effective instrument of evangelisation in what was called the 
ssion countries. 


‘Passing on to the Carolingian Renaissance, 8th to 10th 
tury, when a well organised civil government was established, 
cer Charlemagne, we note how the government becomes fully 
are of its role in the educational sphere. In the present case, 
nade use of the Church’s services to organise a well developed 
ycation system. and took also plenty of initiative in this matter, 
>h as the Palatine school, set up asa model. 


Once again, with the break up of the Carolingian Renaissance, 
the 10th century, the Church assumed full and complete authority 
matters of education, as well as in matters of faith and behaviour. 


The emergence of universities in the 13th century, is most 
ortant, as it once again shows the role of the Church in this 
ere of higher education. The Church, as an institution, through 
ead the Pope, soon became the exclusive legal authority to 
t official recognition to these institutions of higher learning. 
he start, most of the teaching staff were drawn from the 
ntly established mendicant orders. It is however, specially in 
institutions of advanced learning, that one notices best the 
ually increasing influence of the lay teaching personnel, and 
their ideology takes on a trend, rather independent from that 
e Church. Up to then, the teaching was deeply inspired by a 
tian humanism, solidly based on Christian theology. Yet this 
advanced type of learning, by stressing importance of man, led 
e consideration of social and political problems, and inter- 
on with education. It also fostered the spirit of critical and 
endent thinking. And so Christian humanism, gradually, 
red the way for the Reformation movement. 
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In the 16th century, the Church in her struggle for Counter 
Reformation, considered education as a most effective instrument 
to prevent the faithful from being misled by the Reformers. During 
this and the following century, we witness the appearance of a large 
number of religious orders and congregations of men and women, 
who took education as one of their principal activities, or even 
their exclusive activity. Several of these congregations specialised 
in the education of the poer, whereas others were more concerned 
with the work.among'the intellectuals and the elite, to form. the 
future leaders of the Church and society. 


This was also the time when the Church extended her activities 
to the newly discovered countries, in Asia: and America. Here 
again education was one of the most important instruments of 
: evangelisation, particularly among the less civilized peoples. 


In the 17th century, there was also serious concern about the 
professional efficiency of the teachers, and thus. teacher training 
centres were set up by several Church organisations. This naturally 
led to a theoretical and philosophical discussion. of the fundamental 
principles of education and the methodology of the profession. 


The 18th century was the age of the Enlightenment, a move- 
ment strongly influenced by the political scene and the modern 
secular attitude. The leaders of the Enlightenment wanted a wider 
spread of education as well as a secular education inspired by the 
naturalism of J. J. Rousseau. | 


During that period, the Church was greatly inhibited by the 
liberal philosophers’. movement and it showed itself also in her 
educational work. This, at that time, was at alow level, at least 
qualitatively, there being hardly anything worthy of note. 
Quantitatively, however, the share of the Church in education was 
quite substantial, clerics and nuns were still very active in this 
apostolate. 


In France, in particular, the State tended more and more to 
extend its involvement in the education of the people, thus gradually 
confining and restricting the role of the Church, which up to then 
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had played a preponderant role in that field. The same tendency 
was evidentin other countries, such as Prussia, Russia and Austria. 
However, it should be noted that in those States educational efforts 
were aimed mostly at middle classes, while little in that line was 
done for the poorer sections, for fear of upsetting the social order. 


{n the mission countries, during that period, the educational 
work of the Church was still progressing with great vigour; the 
influence of the Enlightenment had apparently not reached these 
countries, to any large extent. 


Towards the end of the century, the French Revolution and its 
repercussions in other countries, resulted in a strong movement of 
secularisation of the whole of civilization, including atheism and 
strong anticlericalism. Although the French Revolution was rather 
shortlived, its fundamental secularist ideology remained very 
influential. This, of course, went directly counter to the Church’s 
role in education, through which it had upto then, strongly 
influenced the thinking of the people. 


The transitional period of the end of the 18th and first half of 
the 19th century, witnessed the great industrial revolution, with all 
its implications of urbanism and mass movements. This brought 
in a vigorous materialistic tendency, which was strongly felt in the 
sphere of education. Besides the mental and moral training of 

»former days, now individual development was insisted upon, along 
with training for job employment. This once again led to an 
increasingly important role of the State in education, it provided a 
strong argument in favour of the primary responsibility of the 
State in the matter of the education of the people. This, together 
with the consolidation of the State, inevitably ledto a gradual 
recession of the Church’s role in the field of education. 


This situation, political and social, led the Church, particularly 
in Europe, to change her fundamental policy of education, 


The Church recognising the legitimate and even preponderant 
role of the State in education, now insisted that there was still 
room for, and need of, a private system of education. Therefore, 
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the Church now tended to emphasize the freedom of education, 
that parents have the fundamental right to choose the education 
they want for their children. This implies that provision be made 
for various types of education, to accommodate the convictions of 
the parents. Therefore, State monopoly of education is not 
admissible, the State must allow private systems of education to 
coexist with its own system. 


In the 19th century, the Church had definitely lost all 
semblance of complete control over education. Since the French 
revolution, in many European countries on the continent, the State 
schools were often strongly anteclerical, and in the English world 
(U. K., U.S. A., Canada) they were positively protestant. To 
counteract this, from.the middle of the 19th century, the Catholic 
Church made a great effort to provide for her children a positive 
catholic form of education. As already mentioned, in the name 
of the liberalism of the period, the Church claimed the right to 
have her own private system of schools, side by side with those of 
the State. At the same time, in the name of freedom of religion, 
the Church insisted on her right to teach the christian doctrine to 
the catholic children in the State schools. 


The second half of the 19th century witnessed a magnificent 
development of the christian missions, in Asia and more parti- 
cularly in Africa, a movement which continued well into the 20th 
century. Education, like other works of charity, played a most 
important role in this work of evangelisation. Generally the 
educational effort of the missionaries received enthusiastic support 
_ from the colonial powers. including substantial financial subsidies. 
The degree of support received depended on the political regimes in 
power in the mother countries. The education work provided during 
that period by the missions, is unique by its extent and the deep 
influence it exercised on the existing local cultures. One parti- 
cular point, however, must be noted, that it was the Western type 
of education which was introduced, and established, with little 
concern for local customs and traditions. The development of 
catholic education during that period in China, deserves special 
mention, as it shows how this work was at first mainly concerned 
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with the christian community: Only later, following the lead of 
the protestants, did the catholic missionaries give a wider scope to 
their educational activities, by aiming at influencing the local 
culture, and thus reach the intellectual elite of the country. 


In the 20th century the development of the Church’s educa- 
tional activity progresses at an increasing pace in practically all 
the countries of the world, barring those under communist regime. 
So that now, towards the end of this century, ‘we find the Church 
firmly established as an effective educational agency all over the 
world. The Church is devoting a large proportion of her material 
resources and of her personnel to maintain and develop this vast 
educational system of hers. 


All this has been done, and in particular is now being done, in 
spite of many and serious difficulties and obstacles, both from with- 
out and within, which the Church is encountering in the exercise of 
this apostolate of hers. : 


The first and most ticklish problem which the Church 
experiences in this matter comes from the ever increasing 
preponderant role which the State government exercises in the field 
of education, in every ccuntry of the world. 


The State authorities are ever more convinced, and rightly so, 
of their primary responsibility in organising the education of their 
- people. Not only do they insist on having their own system of State 
schools, fully maintained by the State, but they further insist that 
they have the right of control over every system of education, pri- 
vate or public which professes to provide education for the people. 
The delicate question is how far this control extends in the case of 
private organisations. 


At first, the Church, rather grudgingly, accepted this new 
situation, but at the same time insisted on its right of having its 
own private system of schools with the minimum possible of 
control by the State. Whereas in the 19th century under Pope Pius 
IX. this was the official attitude of the Church by the time we 
reach the 20th century the attitude of the Church had gradually 
changed. by sericusly reflecting on the whole problem, the Church 
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began to realize that the State has indeed an important function to 
fulfil in the organisation of the entire education of the people, as 
being an important aspect of the social welfare of the country. On 
the other hand, the Church remained .equally convinced, and 
through deep reflection, realized even more clearly, her duty of 
taking an effective share in the education of the people. 


Stimulated by the very opposition which she encountered ir 
this matter, from the State and also from the liberal thinkers of 
the time, the Church gradually developed a clear and definite theory 
of her educational policy. This was done very effectively in Pius 
XL’s Encyclical Letter ‘Divini illius magistri’ of 31 December 1924. 
This was further elaborated and refined by his successors, Pius XII 
and up to the present Pope John Paul II, 


The Church insists on her teaching tole as an essential part of 
the mission entrusted to her by Christ himself. Christ told his 
Apostles and through them to their successors, ‘‘go and teach all 
the nations’’, the word ‘teach’ in this. passage is more accurately 
expressed in the greek text of the gospel, which is translated as “go 
and make disciples of all nations’’. This is indeed the mission of 
the Church, to bring to all the peoples the message of Christ about 
the coming of the Kingdom of God, to convince them to follow 
Christ in their whole way of life, by accepting his teachings and 
living in accordance with them. Therefore, the Church has the 
essential. duty, to help inthe formation of youth to help them to 
become firmly convinced disciples of Christ. This involves 
primarily the teaching of the christian faith and its practice to 
the children of Christian parents. Further, since these children 
have to be trained to live a full life in the existing traditions and 
customs of the times, it is the whole system of education which will - 
influence their opinions, attitudes, sense of values. Therefore the 
most effective way.of preparing and training the future christians, 
isto provide them with one integrated education, covering alf 
aspects, both secular and religious. Te give the child this training 
of a christian inspired way of life we communicate to the mind of 
the child religious, moral, scientific and literary knowledge, under- 
stood in the light of the christian faith. 


i ite Fil 
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This is particularly required, when the official State schools 
are strictly neutral in their philosophy of education, showing no 
concern for spiritual matters, and even at times being positively 
atheistic or anticatholic. In sucha case the Church deems it her 
strict duty to provide her own system of integrated education, 
particularly for the children of chrisiian parents. 


This may also be ¢) tended to the case of non christian children, 
since the mission of the Church is to bring the message of Christ 
to all the peoples. Therefore complete integrated education, 


inspired by christian principles, is a very effective way of bringing 


Christ’s message, atleast in an indirect and non controversial 
manner, to children of the y;arents who are interested in this type 


of education. 


Very recently, November 1983, Pope John Paul IT, addressing 
the U.S.A. Catholic Bishops, summarised very clearly the rights 
and responsibilities of the Church in the field of education. 


‘*The very notion of catholic education is closely related to the 
essential mission of the Church to communicate Christ. It is linked 
to our episcopal mandate to teach everything that Jesus commanded 
to be taught (Mk 28/21). And as teachers we are called to bear 
witness by word and exemple to Christ, whom the Church 1s 
endeavouring to communicate. Simply put, the aim of catholie 
education is to help people to arrive at the fullness of Christian 
life.”’ The definite teaching of the Church about Catholic education 
at present, is now clearly stated in the new Code of Canon Law, 
promulgated by John Paul I], in January 1983, in particular in the 
3rd section on Catholic Education, Canon 80U Para I, declares : 
“The Church has the right to establish and to direct schools for any 
field of study or of any kind and grade’. And Canon 802 Para I: 
“<If there are no schools in which an education is provided that is 
imbued with a Christian spirit, the diocesan Bishop has the respon- 
sibility of ensuring that such schools are established’’. The Church 
asserts that this responsibility extends to the whole Church, inclu- 
ding the laity; hence Canon &U Para 2: “Christ’s faithful are Bos 
promote Catholic schools, doing everything possible in setablishing 
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and maintaining them’. Even higher studies the Church claims t 
be her concern, because she has a role to play in the development o 
culture in all its aspects, hence Canon 807: ‘‘The Church has th 
right to establish and to govern universities which promote th 
deeper culture and fuller development of the human person, and to 
complement the Church’s own office’. This duty, in the opinion 
of the Church; is not so stringent and universal asin the case of 
schools, as is shown by Canon 899: ‘‘If it is possible and appro 
priate, Episcopal conferences are to take care to have within their 
territories suitably locatéd universities or at least faculties in which 
the various disciplines, while retaining their own scientific autonomy, 
may be researched and taught in the light of Catholic docttine’. 
That even at the level of higher studies, explicit Christian teaching 
has its proper place, is shown by Canon 81i Paral: “The compe: 
tent ecclesiastical authority is to ensure that in Catholic univetsities 
there is established a faculty. or. at least a chair of theology in 
which lectures are given to Jay students also’’;and Para2: *tini 
every Catholic university there are to be lectures which principally 
treat of those theological questions connected with the studies of 
each faculty’’. 


The Church claims the right to engage in education at all levels, 
by divine right in virtue of Christ’s mission entrusted to her. It is, 
however, questionable whether such a claim would cafry much 
weight with a modern State, which insists on complete separation 
of State and Church. Therefore, im order to be able to carry out 
her divine mission, the Chureh now appeals to a right derived from 
natural justice, which includes freedom of conscience, and of 
religion. One of the Human rights, accepted by the U.N.O., is the 
right of the parents to choose the type of education they want for 
their children. This of course implies a corresponding obligation 
for the State to make allowance for different types of schools, to 
enable the parents to follow their choice. This conseqhently, 
requires the existence of private schools, which, while fitting into 
the State system of education, should be allowed sufficient freedom 
and initiative to administer and conduct their schools in accordance 
with their own principles and systems of values. The Church 
further claims, that to make a system of private schools practicably 
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possible, the State should provide substantial financial subsidies for 
both capital and recurring expenditure. The Church claims this in 
the name of distributive justice. The Church by its private schools, 
takes upon herself a part of the burden of education of youth, for 
which the State is responsible by virtue of its office. On the other. 
hand, the parents who send their children to private schools, are 
paying State taxes imposed on all citizens, part of which is meant to 
cover the expenditure on education of youth by the State. There— 
fore it is only fair that part of these taxes should also be spent on 
the maintenance of private schools. 


This question of State subsidies to private schools, is a delicate 
and also controversial question, all the more so as in most State 
schools, education is free or almost so. In case private schools are 
not subsidised by the State, the only alternative is to charge rather 
high school fees. This in turn will make it practically impossible 
for children of the poorer sections to attend these private schools, 
and so exercise their Fundamental right of attending a school of 
their choice, in keeping with their convictions. 


There remains the other important problem of the large number 
of Catholic children, attending non-catholic schools, which because 
of their professed neutrality in most cases, have no arrangement 
of their own for the teaching of Christian religion in all its aspects, 
theoretical and practical. In the name of the fundamental right of 
freedom of conscience and of religion, the Church claims the obli- 
gation on the part of the State to make it possible in its own State 
schools for children of the parents who so desire, to be trained in 
the knowledge and practice of their religion. In most of the old 
Christian countries of the West, there is provision for the teaching 
of religion in the State schools for all Catholic children, or at least, 
and moré generally now, for the children whose parents ask for it. 
This instruction is given by well trained teachers, provided and 
controlled by the Church: formerly these were mostly clerics of 
religious, now there are many dedicated lay people engaged in this 
Apostolate. 
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[In this matter the Church reminds the Catholic patents of their 
duty to provide for their children a solid Catholic education. In 
the new Canon Lav, this is stipulated in Canon 799: ‘‘Parents are 
to send their children to those schools which will provide for 
Catholic education. If they cannot do this, they are bound to 
ensure the proper Catholic education of their children outside the 
school’’. Therefore at present the Church agrees to children 
attending State schools, where provision is made for religious 
instruction. This attitude of the Church is much moderate than 
what was stated in Canon Law of 1917, where Canon 1374 forbids 
the parents to send their children to schools admitting also non- 
catholics, and only the local Bishop could give dispensation in this 
matter. 


This shows how the attitude of the Church towards non 
Catholic schools, has gradually evolved from opposition, then 
tolerance, and finally acceptance and cooperation. This was clearly 
expressed in 1978, by Bishop Jean Vilnet, President of the French 
Episcopai Conference. Commenting on the latest proposals of the 
French Government to realise a greater iftegration of private 
schools into the State system, the Bishop declared: ‘‘First of all, 
the State has a legitimate right to reform the educational system. 
We do not wish to defend our schools selfishly, but to play our 
part in the amelioration of the system in its entirety. The good of 
the children and their families come first and we do not want to go 
to war with the State’’. 


In 1977, the Roman Congregation for Catholic Education issued 
an official document entitled: ‘‘The Catholic School’’- This 
document is fundamentally a vindication of the Catholic school: 
but it also indicates its role in the wider system of education as 
envisaged today. Referring to cultural pluralism which charac- 
terises our present society, it declares: ‘The Church upholds the 
principle of plurality of schools in order to safeguard her objectives 
in the face of cultural pluralism. In other words, she encourages 
the coexistence and, if possible the cooperation of diverse 
educational institutions, which will allow young people to be formed 
by value-judgments, based on a specific view of the world, 
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and to be trained to take an active part in the construction of a 
community, through which the building of society is constituted” 


(No 13). 


The monopolistic tendencies of the State in the field of edu- 

cation, which have surfaced repeatedly since the 19th century, have 
_ of late taken on a more subtle shape in several countries. While 
the State accepts the principle of plurality of schools, at the same 
time it objects strongly against the fissiparous tendencies of the 
various private systems of schools. It is felt that it encourages a 
sort of class rivalry, and also at times some kind of elitism, which 
is contrary to the democratic spirit of the times. The State is fully 
aware of its responsibility for the education of the entire youth of 
the State. It finds that to carry out this responsibility effectively 
there should be one unique system of schools, bringing private 
schools into line with the State schools, while allowing for dtfferent 
ideologies inspiring the various types of schools. Thev also 
advocate this in the name of plurality of cultures, in which the 
children will have to live, and therefore they should be exposed to. 
this pluralism already at the ‘school stage. Actually what this 
implies is a strong degree of neutralism in the ideologies inspiring 
the pedagogy of the schools. This would practically result in 
indifference towards all cultures, which would be considered in an_ 
abstract scientific manner just as any other academic subject. This 
of course is far from a christian inspired education. 


Another serious aspect of this unique system of education, as 
now advocated by some States, is that teachers in private schools, 
since they are paid their salaries from State funds, should be engaged 
by acontract with the State, and thus effectively become State 
officials. 


A further consequence of this would be, that such teachers, 
including the head of the institution, should be selected by com- 
mittees on which the State has a large representation. This once 
again would make it very difficult for Catholic schools to select the 
sort of staff required for their schools, 
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In some countries in Europe, particularly France and Spain, 
at present (1984) the situation in this regard is very acute, because 
of the programmes of the leftist parties in power. Together with 
the proposal of a unique school system with all its implications, 
there comes also asa corollary, that schools which do not want to 
join the intergrated system with all its implications, might be 
allowed to éxist but without any State subsidies. | 


In these countries the Church authorities are putting up a 
‘strong but well reasoned resistance. What is striking and also 
consoling is that the laity in these countries have taken up the 
struggle in very large and impressive numbers. 


Besides the above difficulties and obstacles from without, 
the Church is also experiencing several serious difficulties from 
within, in regard to what she considers her divinely inspired 
mission of education. 


One very practical, and indeed critical internal problem is the 
alarming decrease in the number of clerics and religious which has 
occurred in the last twenty years or so. In former days the catholic 
schoels had quite a number of clerics, or religious, both men and 
women, on their staff.. This first of all, ensured that the ideology 
inspiring the teaching and whole education would be truly christian. 
In fact, it is interesting to note, that in the 1917 Code of Canon Law. 
canonl372 Para 2 stipulates that the teaching of religious doctrine 
in catholic middle and high schools should be done by priests, 
zealous and well versed in doctrine. The fact that a large proportion 
of catholic schools was clerical or religious, also made it easier to 
meet the financial needs of the schools, because salaries could be 
kept rather low. . 


Now the situation has changed considerably, the number of 
clerics or religious on the staff of catholic schools is very small, at 
times amounting to a few units. At the same time the salaries bills 
have expanded considerably as there are a large number of lay staff 
who are to be given an adequate salary, on a par, or nearly so, with 
what is given in State sehools. This is the main reason, why in 
many countries, the Church schools try to get government aid for 
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running the school and especially for paying the salaries. All this 

naturally, implies a certain degree of State control. In Bo triricee 
like the U.S.A., where the Constitution does not allow State 
Subsidies to denominational schools, the problem is very acute, 
particularly in regard to schools for the poorer sections. 


The presence of a large number of lay staff in catholic schools, 
also creates serious difficulties in the matter of maintaining the 
catholic objectives of these schools. Even if the great majority of 
the Jay staff is catholic, they may not be very knowledgeable in 
regard to the catholic faith, or be animated by a strong apostolic 
zeal in accomplishing their task as catholic teachers and educators. 


‘It is also a fact that among our catholics at present quite a number 


are rather indifferent or so called broadminded in regard to 
religious beliefs-and moral principles. Further in many catholic 
schools, more particularly in mission countries, a good proportion 
of the staff is made up of persons of other faiths. 


Hence the Church has become aware of the imptrtant and ° 
essential role of the lav staffin our cathdlic schools. It is indeed a 
particular case of the general trend initiated by Vatican II, that 
the lay catholics have an important and essential role to play in the 
life of the Church, also in her apostolate. 


In the present case, the first requisite is for the Church 
authorities to share with the lay people the full responsibility of 
running the school in all its aspects, and at the same time sharing | 
with them the Church’s aims and objectives in its educational 


apostolate. 


It is for this purpose that, in October 1982, the Roman 
Congregation for Catholic Education, issued an official document 
on ‘‘Lay Catholics in Schools; Witnesses to Faith’’. In this document 
the essential role of the lay teacher in rhe catholic school it strongly 
emphasized and clearly explained. 


Vatican Council II is quoted as stating that the vocation of 
an educator is proper to the laity, as well as to those who follow 
other states of life in the Church. The document insists much on 
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the training and formation of the catholic teacher to enable him 
to fulfil his vocation efficiently. Ina word, the catholic teacher is 
expected to become a really dedicated zealous lay apostle, taking on 
this special apostolate of christian education. This is indeed a 
lofty ideal, and which no doubt will be realised in the case of large 
number of catholic teachers, when they are provided with the right 
type of training and also ongoing formation in this line of action. 


However one cannot help thinking that, besides the large 
number of truly dedicated teachers, in the present circumstances 
when so many teachers are required, there is also a good proportion 
of teachers witha rather different mentality, also in our catholic 
schools. These are strongly animated by a trade union spirit, being 
concerned, and reasonably so, with security of service and adequate 
salary, whereas the spiritual aspects of their profession are given 
less importance. In several regions of the world, various methods 
are being tried out to fuse the religious and lay teachers, to 
encourage them in sharing all their ideas and ideals, so as to work 
as one strongly motivated body, to achieve the aims and objects 
of the catholic school in which they work. It is too early to say 
how far these efforts will be successful. 


- Another difficulty which the Church experiences in her present 
education apostolate, originates in the minds of the catholic 
educationists themselves: the conflict between the conservative and 
progressive purposes of education. 


If we stress the former there is danger of stagnation, and also 
rebellion, if we stress the latter we run the risk of rooilessness ‘and 
insecurity. Even among educationists, especially among the vounger 
generation, there are quite a few who favour the unique system of 
education, under the overall direction of the State. They argue 
against separate private school systems on the principal of democracy 
as well as the principal of pluralism of cultures. According to them, 
to educate children in separate systems is to encourage classism and 
racism and encourage a kind of getto mentality. This is felt 
particularly in Ireland, where antagonism between protestants and 
catholics is being fostered and strengthened by the separate education 
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of the children, It is also applicable to other countries, where there 
often arises a rivalry not to say a degree of antagonism between 
the children of State and private schools. 


It is further argued that since christians are to live and work in 
a world of plurality of cultures, the best’ way to prepare the children 
for this type of life. is to train them in schools where all thece 
varicus trends and cultufes are represented. In this way,-it is 
argued, the children will naturally develop their own personal 
convictions and values. In a way, the old system of catholic 
segregation, amounts to a hothouse type of formation of our 
catholic children, which is no longer in keeping with the spirit and 
needs of the present times. - 


Therefore, the progressives argue, Jet us experiment at least with 
a few interdenominational, or intercultural schools. It will be a 
challenge for our catholic children to develop their personality in 
the right way, which includes the christian way. 


Another, totally different type of difficulty facing the Church 
in her education apostolate, is the emergence of new types of 
acostolate, more adapted to the change in social and_ political 
circumstances of the present time. There is the vast field of the 
apostolate of social justice, whichexerts such a strong appeal on the 
minds and hearts of the young generation. There is the equally wide 
field of mass media of communication, a direct competitor with 
formal education: it has been noted that in some Western countries 
the number of hours per year spent by children before the television 
screen, is greater than the corfesponding number of hours spent in 
school. There ate also the increasingly important types of informal 
education and on-goingeducation. All these new types of apostolate 
are very urgent, because well adapted to the needs of the times. 
Since the personnel and the resources of the Church are limited, it 
would seem inevitable that less of these will be allotted to formal 
education, in order to tackle in right earnest these new types of 
apostolate. These also appear to be specially adapted to today’s 
needs, and therefore will appeal more to the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the young and not so young dedicated christians, both religious 
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and lay. For the same reason financial contribution will be made 
more readily for these apostolates. The real answer however is that 
there is an urgent need for the Church to adapt its educational 
effort to, and integrated with, these new tyes of apostolates, which 
should play an important role in our modern apostolate of 
training youth, as it is saturated with modern propaganda pro- 
pagating materialism, promiscuity, self-centredness, among other 
spiritwal diseases. 


A rather different but also relevant question concerning the 
Church’s present education Apostolate arises from the fact of the 
apparent decrease of the Church’s influence in today’s society. In 
many countries, especially in the Third World, the Catholics are in 
a small minority, in fact only 18% of the total world population is 
Catholic, or at least nominally Catholic. Actually in the so-called 
Catholic countries, many Catholics are very indifferent about their 
religion, being fully taken up by the materialistic mentality. So 
that, as Fr. K. Rahner used to say, the Church throughout the 
world lives in a sort of diaspora, a small yet fervent and dedicated 
group amidst a vast multitude which has little use for it. This 
applies very specifically to the Church’s educational world. Onthe 
one hand; in many countries especially in Asia, our mission schools 
are catering for many non Christian young people; and even in 
Christian countries the school population is rather a mixed one, 
numbering quite a few children of parents most indifferent about 
their religion. Even on a wicer scale we notice that because of the 
enormous development and expansion of education throughout 
the world, our own Christian system occupies but a modest position 
amidst this vast system. The answer of the progressives is, that 
the Church has a divine mission to be present in the world, also in 
the education world and to make evailable for all who are interested 


an ideology, a philosophy of life, bast d on solid spiritual and moral 
principles derived from Christ’s message. 


In the. late 60’s, there were violent disturbances among univer- 
sity youth, first in France, then also in other Western countries. 
- This set the serious Christians thinking, that there was need of a’ 
drastic change in the orientation of Catholic ecucation. This is 
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the time of seculatisation, or, ag some Say, of the desacralization of 
things. The school of former days does not answer the need of 
the times. A new type of society is wanted. A new vision of the 
Church, as envisaged in Vatican Il, must be construed. Plurality of 
schools has now gained acceptance. Plurality of cultures requires 
that educators aim at a synthesis of faith and culture, leading toa 
synthesis of faith and life. If the school is to form man, the 
Christian of Christian inspired man, it must be a truly missionary | 
enterprise. This is admirably confirmed and concretized ina state- 
ment of Fr. P. Arrupe, s.j , when he was speaking in Buenos Aires 
in 1973, of the Jesuit university of San Salvador. He denied that 
one might talk of a secularized university : “‘more precisely, one can 
speak of secularization in the good sense of the word, remaining 
open, that is to say, to an actual situation which has many different 
aspects ..., we are trying to form modern man, that is to say men 
who are going to work not only in the 20th century but also in the 
2Ist century. For that reason we have to look towards the future and 
we have to change our conception of education, our way of being, 
and many other things, but never, of course, contrary to the mind 
of the Church’’, 


The above discussion has special relevance to the Catholic 
schools in the third world, the so called mission countries. Now 
that these countries have achieved independence, they are animated 
by a strong nationalist spirit. While they are grateful for the 
education they have received from the missionaries, they also feel 
that it tends to alienate them from their own indigenous culture and 
traditions. This is the problem of inculturation, which should 
strongly influence our educational policies in these countries. Once 
again, it is a question of adjusting and adapting our methods to the 
change in social and political citcumstances of the time. Not much 
progress appears to have been achieved in this line. It is indeed 
difficuit to orientate our educational methodology and padagogy, in 
keeping with the cultufe as well as the needs of the people, when 
our educational methodology has up te now been so strongly 
Westernised. No wonder that this goes against the self respect of 
the educated people, who have been trained by our very methods to 
reflect and form their pefsonal opinions and convictions. 
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The final conclusion is that, through the centuries edicatios 
has been and still is for the Church a very effective instrument t 
carry out the divine mission entrusted to her by Christ. As th 
Church has developed and expanded through the centuries, he 
educational activities have developed at the same rate, and not rare] 
more rapidly than some of other more direct forms of Apostolate 
Just as the Church has not only expanded but in the course of tim 
has also adjusted herself to the actual situations prevailing in th 
world, so also her educational activities have been continually trans 
formed and adjusted to the needs of the time. If we can speak o 
“Ecclesia semper reformanda”’ so also we should insist on our edu 
cation being continuously renovated and brought up to date, bold! 
facing the future. In the present age when changes in society ar 
so rapid and also very drastic, our Catholic educationalists mus 
for ever be wzetchful for the required adjustments and transfor 
mations in their systems. 
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